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PART  ONE 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

I  — THE  MUNICH  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

The  system  of  industrial  education  in  Munich  has  attracted 
almost  worldwide  attention.  In  Munich,  perhaps  more  than 
elsewhere  in  Germany,  the  schools  are  brought  into  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  trades.  The  aim  is  to  provide  some  form  of 
public  education  for  every  boy  who  is  to  become  an  industrial 
worker.  Adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  girls  has  not 
yet  been  made.  The  principle  of  adaptation  is  noticeable  gen- 
erally in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Nowhere  else,  however, 
has  the  principle  been  worked  out  with  such  completeness  as 
in  Munich. 

To  all  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  the  higher 
education,  Munich  offers  superior  advantages.  The  Technical 
College  (Technische  Hochschule),  an  institution  of  the  State 
of  Bavaria,  is  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  University,  also,  both  in  numbers  of  students  and  in  qual- 
ity of  instruction,  ranks  with  the  best.  Since  opportunities 
are  everywhere  sufficiently  numerous  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  them,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  special  distinction  of 
Munich  in  schools  for  the  higher  education.  For  a  city  like 
Cincinnati,  concerned  vsrith  the  problem  of  developing  a  sys- 
tem of  free  public  education  for  industrial  workers,  the  free 
municipal  continuation  schools  of  Munich  are  most  instructive. 

Most  of  the  children  of  Munich  attend  the  elementary 
schools.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  higher  education 
attend  the  middle  schools  —  the  Gymnasien  Ind  the  Rcal- 
schulen.  When  the  Munich  children  finish  the  elementary 
schools  at  the  age  of  fotirteen,  they  do  not  find,  as  with  us, 
openings  for  furuier  education  in  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Except  in  rare  instances,  due  to  special  determination 
and  unusual  qualities  of  mind,  these  elementary  school  chil- 
dren find  the  doors  of  the  higher  state-controlled  schools  * 
closed  against  them.  They  and  their  parents  have  known  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  By  deliberate  choice,  which  in  most 
cases  is  determined  by  financial  considerations,  they  have  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  possibility  of  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  "educated  class."  They  have  chosen  to  be  workers  in 
the  fields  of  commerce  and  industry. 
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Thus  it  happens  that  every  year  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  fourteen  years  old  are  thrust  out  into  the 
world  of  active  life.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them?  Under 
the  law  of  Bavaria  they  are  not  yet  wholly  free  from  control 
by  the  school.  Until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  they  must 
continue  to  receive  some  instruction  each  week  in  the  aca- 
demic subjects  and  in  religion.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Ba- 
varia this  instruction  is  given,  as  it  was  formerly  given  in  the 
cities,  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  length  of  the  weeldy  ses- 
sions was  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours.  The  Wed- 
nesday schools  for  girls  in  Munich  continue  the  kind  of  in- 
struction that  was  formerly  given  in  the  Sunday  schools.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  inadequacy  of  these  educational  pro- 
visions for  boys  and  girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age  became 
painfully  apparent. 

Although  the  apprenticeship  system  still  prevails  in  Ger- 
many, the  conditions  that  govern  the  system  are  by  no  means, 
what  they  were  in  earlier  days.  Formerly  a  parent  was  ob- 
liged to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  having  his  son  apprenticed 
to  a  master.  This  master  In  turn  assumed  towards  the  boy  a 
position  in  loco  parentis.  With  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
industry,  the  pressure  of  competition  became  heavier.  The 
division  of  labor  made  specialization  almost  a  necessity.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  masters  were  na  longer  able  or  willing 
to  give  to  their  apprentices  the  same  generous  consideration 
as  was  given  by  the  masters  of  an  earlier  generation. 

In  consequence  of  the  changing  conditions  in  industrial  and 
commercial  life,  changes  which  profoundly  affected  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  the  public  school  authorities  were  led  to 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  by  the  schools  in  order 
to  save  boys  and  girls  from  the  narrowing  effect  of  the  new 
industrial  regime.  It  was  not  possible  to  take  boys  and  girls 
altogether  out  of  industry  in  order  to  send  them  to  school. 
The  economic  necessity  of  parents  precluded  any  such  course 
as  that.  An  enlargement  and  reorganization  of  the  existing 
continuation  schools  offered  the  readiest  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  first  step  in  reorganization  was  to  establish  general 
courses  in  the  old  continuation  schools,  and  to  give  instruction 
on  week  days  instead  of  on  Sunday.  These  general  continua- 
tion schools  were  not  intended  to  give  training  for  any  specific 
trade,  but  merely  to  offer  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
supposed  to  give  a  better  grasp  upon  the  problems  of  life  than 
the  general  cultivation  of  mental  power  can  give.  The  work 
was  not  wholly  academic  in  character.  It  included  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  handwork  of  a  kind,  however,  not  functioning 
specifically  in  any  one  trade. 
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The  particular  contribution  which  Munich  has  made  to 
the  development  of  the  continuation  school  movement  con- 
sists in  adding  to  the  lists  of  theoretical  and  academic  subjects, 
a  course  in  actual  shop  practice  within  the  school  itself,  in- 
stead of  turning  over  to  the  masters  the  entire  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  mechanics  of  their  trade.  The  schools  that  under- 
take this  kind  of  work  are  called  Fachschulen  or  special  trade 
schools,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  type,  where  only  gen- 
eral instruction  is  given. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Munich  authorities,  actual  technical 
training  within  the  school  is.  necessary  not  only  to  give  the 
apprentices  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  their  trade  than 
the  masters  are  likely  to  give,  but  also  to  add  zest  and  agnifi- 
cance  to  the  instruction  in  the  theoretical  subjects.  The  ranks 
of  the  journeymen  and  the  masters  in  industry  are  recruited 
from  apprentice  boys  of  the  special  industrial  continuation 
schools.  There  is  for  these  boys,  however,  no  opening  into 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  nor  into  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

Evidence  that  the  special  trade  schools  are  performing  a 
real  service  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  whereas  formerly 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  finished  the  elementary 
course  were  without  a  definite  vocational  choice,  now  only 
seven  per  cent  of  the  fourteen-year-old  boys  have  failed  to 
apprentice  themselves  to  masters  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
specific  trades.  For  this  small  minority  of  boys  the  general 
continuation  school  (Aligcmcinc  Fortbildungsschule)  is  still 
maintained.  For  the  most  part  the  boys  who  attend  this  lat- 
ter type  of  school  are  those  who  through  dullness,  lack  of  am- 
bition, or  parental  greed,  choose  to  become  wage-earners  at 
the  earliest  time  allowed  by  law,  instead  of  postponing  the 
wage-earning  period  until  such  time  as  they  can  learn  trades 
by  means  of  apprenticeship  to  masters.  These  boys  take  the 
blind-alley  jobs;  they  attend  the  continuation  school  one  day 
a  week  for  about  six  hours  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old; 
then  they  join  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  leave  the  elementary 
school  become  apprentices  to  the  masters  of  special  trades  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  After  trying  the  boy  for  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks,  the  father  and  the  master  to  whom  the  boy  is  to  be 
apprenticed,  sign  a  contract  which  cannot  be  broken  except 
by  mutual  consent  or  by  action  of  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  apprentices. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  master  undertakes  to 
teach  the  boy  his  trade  and  also  to  allow  him  from  seven  to 
ten  hours  a  week  for  attendance  at  the  continuation  school. 
These  hours  may  be  concentrated  in  one  day  or  divided  into 
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two  half  days  in  the  week.  It  is  for  these  apprentice  boys 
(Lehrlinge)  that  the  Fachschulen  or  special  trade  schools  are 
intended. 

Successful  as  these  schools  have  been,  they  have  not  found 
umversal  favor.  In  many  places  in  Germany  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Munich  plan  may  be  found.  In  Northern  Germany 
in  particular  the  opposition  is  very  strong.  There  many  of 
the  leading  educators  maintain  that  it  is  not  within  the  func- 
tion of  the  school  to  give  specific  trade  training.  In  their 
judgment  only  the  shop  can  give  effective  shop  practice. 
When  the  school  undertakes  to  do  the  work  which  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  shop  it  imposes  a  heavy  burden  of  expense 
upon  the  community,  and  in  addition  it  gives  a  kind  of  dilet- 
tante training  which  unfits  the  boys  for  real  shop  experience. 
The  charge  is  made  that  in  the  special  trade  schools  boys 
learn  theories  and  methods  which  they  must  abandon  when 
they  become  actual  journeymen. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  employers  in  Munich  re- 
garded the  work  of  the  special  trade  schools,  I  visited  the 
shops  of  many  of  the  masters  and  made  careful  inquiry.  Al- 
though a  few  (masters)  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  schools 
on  the  ground  that  the  apprentices  who  attended  them  were 
too  theoretical  and  too  little  inclined  to  follow  the  usual 
methods,  the  great  majority  of  the  masters  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  employers  of 
Munich  are  strong  supporters  of  the  Munich  plan  of  educa- 
tion. They  aid  the  schools  by  financial  contributions  and  by 
service  on  consultative  committees  which  formulate  courses 
of  study  and  which  recommend  the  teachers  of  the  technical 
subjects. 

After  careful  weighing  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
opponents  of  the  system,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
opposition  is  founded  upon  a  misconception.  That  miscon- 
ception consists  in  assuming  that  the  special  trade  schools  are 
undertaking  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  masters,  whereas  in 
reality  these  schools  seek  only  to  do  what  the  masters  leave 
undone.  It  is  frequently  to  the  interest  of  the  masters  to 
give  the  apprentice  a  training  that  is  too  highly  specialized. 
Greed  and  the  pressure  of  competition  sometimes  force  upon 
them  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  their  contract.  The  schools 
realize  this  defect  in  the  organization  of  modern  industry,  and 
they  seek  to  remedy  it  by  giving  the  larger  outlook  not  only 
by  means  of  instruction  in  the  theoretical  and  cultural  studies, 
but  also  through  the  agency  of  specific  trade  training  in  pro- 
cesses which  are  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  the  special  trades 
but  which  are  not  always  necessary  in  the  more  or  less  super- 
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ficial  work  of  the  apprentice,  especially  if  that  apprentice 
happens  to  be  under  the  instruction  of  a  master  who  is  not 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  all  he  can  for  the  education  of  the 
boy  who  is  entrusted  to  his  care. 

That  the  plan  of  the  Munich  special  trade  continuation 
schools  is  conceived  on  the  broadest  lines  is  shown  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  who,  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  organization  of 
the  whole  system.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  in  practical 
work  is  the  basis  of  that  larger  education  which  takes  into 
account  the  whole  need  of  human  life.  *Tf  this  compulsory 
continuation  school  is  to  be  in  reality  a  home  of  education,  it 
must  •  .  .  engage  the  interest  of  its  pupils.  But  it  can 
engage  their  interests  only  if  it  interweaves  its  teaching  uith 
Ike  ^ade  of  the  pupil-  If  the  school  appeals  to  their  interest, 
it  may  be  sure  of  gaining  the  heart  of  its  pupils.  And  if  it 
has  gained  the  pupil's  heart,  it  can  lead  him  whither  it  will; 
on  to  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  ground ;  on  to  the  ground 
of  moral  and  civic  teaching.  If  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  real  joy  in  work,  his  school  must  fill  up  the  gaps  left 
in  his  education  by  present  economic  conditions  of  life.  It 
can  do  this  only  if  it  takes  in  hand  his  practical  work  and 
makes  this  the  center  of  its  entire  system  of  teaching.'**  . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  parts  of  Germany 
where  the  theoretical  objections  to  the  Munich  plan  are  still 
maintained  with  some  vigor,  there  is  a  marked  though  gradual 
tendency  to  copy  that  plan  with  only  slight  modifications 
suited  to  local  conditions.  In  Cologne,  for  example,  where 
the  Director  of  Trade  Schools  had  expressed  to  me  in  person 
very  strong  arguments  against  the  Special  Trade  School  of 
Munich,  I  found  upon  my  visits  in  the  schools  several  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind  of  organization  as  Munich  is  follow- 
ing. I  found  in  Niirnberg  and  in  Frankfort  am  Main  a  similar 
tendency  to  follow  the  Munich  example. 

If  boys  who  are  fourteen  years  of  age  must  go  to  work  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  that  they  should  prepare 
themselves  for  some  definite  calling  where  there  are  opportuni- 
ties and  occasion  for  improvement,  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  drift  aimlessly  through  the  years  with- 
out that  incentive  to  honest  effort  which  comes  only  with  the 
exercise  of  conscious  power  skillfully  directed  to  definite  ends. 
It  is  this  definite,  purposeful,  intelligent  preparation  which 
*the  Munich  Special  Traide  Schools  endeavor  to  give. 

♦Georg  Kerschenstein :  Introduction  (p.  XIII)  to  "The  Problem  of 
the  Continuation  School,"  l>y  Best  and  Ogden  (P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  London,  1914). 
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The  educational  authorities  of  Munich  plan  to  establish 
a  special  trade  school  for  the  apprentices  in  every  trade  in 
the  city  provided  that  trade  employs  as  many  as  twenty  ap- 
prentices. If  fewer  than  twenty  are  employed,  they  are  sent 
to  a  school  that  gives  instruction  in  a  trade  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  one  in  which  they  are  engaged.  For  example, 
pattern  making  is  a  Munich  trade  which  employs  very  few 
apprentices.  Consequently  the  apprentices  who  are  preparing 
to  become  pattern  makers  attend  the  school  for  carpenters 
and  joiners.  Likewise  there  are  very  few  apprentices  in  the 
trade  of  stereotyping.  These  attend  the  school  for  printer  — 
and  typesetter  —  apprentices.  Here  they  receive  the  same  in- 
struction in  all  studies  including  stereotyping  as  is  given  to 
the  students  of  printing  and  typesetting.  The  amount  of  time 
given  to  the  study  of  stereotyping  is  only  ten  hours  a  week 
for  ten  weeks. 

The  published  report  for  the  school  year  1912-13  stated 
that  there  were  fifty-four  special  trade  schools  in  Munich  and 
eleven  continuation  schools  of  the  general  type.  This  number 
is  gradually  increasing.  In  the  summer  of  1914,  the  Munich 
School  Commission  made  provision  for  extending  to  girls  op- 
portunities for  trade  training  similar  to  those  now  enjoyed 
by  boys.  The  plans  contemplated  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  girl  apprentices  in  eleven  different  trades.  Incidentally  it 
mav  be  said  that  by  a  strange  decision  the  establishment  of 
the' continuation  schools  for  special  instruction  in  the  house- 
hold arts  was  postponed.  Thus  preference  was  given  to  the 
schools  intended  to  train  in  the  industrial  art  and  in  com- 
mercial subjects. 

The  opportunities  for  commercial  education  in  Munich  are 
parallel  to  those  which  are  offered  in  preparation  for  industry. 
It  is  expected  that  the  higher  commercial  positions  will  be 
filled  by  graduates  of  the  Handelshochschule  or  commercial 
college.'  Graduates  of  the  Stadtische  Handelsschule  or  city 
commercial  school  are  qualified  for  the  intermediate  positions. 
The  Kaufmannische  Fortbildungsschule  or  commercial  con- 
tinuation school  is  intended  for  the  training  of  those  young 
people  w^ho  take  commercial  positions  immediately  upon  fin- 
ishing the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.^  These 
young  workers  —  both  boys  and  girls  —  attend  a  continuation 
school  for  eight  hours  a  week  for  three  yeiars.  Provision  is 
made  for  giving  the  instruction  on  the  morning  of  one  day 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  another  day  in  order  to  interfere  as' 
little  as  possible  with  the  work  of  the  employer. 

The  following  course  is  offered  in  the  commercial  continu- 
ation school: 
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Commercial  Continuation  School. 


Subjects  of  Inatruction 

Hours  of  Instruction 
(Per  Week) 

Prepar- 
atory 
Class 

First 
Class 

Second 
Class 

Third 
Class 

A — Compalsorjr* 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Arithmetic  and  Sctoice  of  Bx^UUlge  

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

Commercial  Correspondence  . .  /  \ 
Commercial  GeograpJay  and     J    With  \ 

2 
1 

1 

P^qftmyff]^^p  

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

stenography  (Oabebberger  System)  

2 

M 

2 

2 

H 

2 

2 

H 

2 

The  fact  that  stenography  and  typewriting  are  elective 
subjects  indicates  that  in  the  view  of  the  Munich  education 
authorities  commercial  instruction  has  a  far  wider  scope  than 
the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  secretarial  positions. 
Further  evidence  of  breadth  of  purpose  in  the  commercial  con- 
tinuation school  is  offered  in  the  manner  in  which  students  are 
classified.  The  leading  commercial  activities  take  tlieir  char- 
acteristics from  the  materials  with  which  they  deal.  On  this 
basis,  four  groups  are  arranged^  to  one  of  which  each  pupU  is 
assigned  according  to  the  work  which  he  is  doing  outside  of 
school.   These  groups  are  as  follows: 

I  —  Banking,  transportation,  insurance,  the  book  trade. 

II  —  Groceries,  agricultural  products,  meats,  and  other  vic- 
tuals, and  special  forms  of  necessity  and  luxury. 

Ill — Textiles,  confections,  leather,  hides,  sldns,  and  spe- 
cial branches  of  the  clothing  trade. 

IV  —  Glass,  clay,  porcelain,  jewelry  and  fancy  articles, 
stationery,  hardware,  building  materials,  fuel  and  other  special 
materials  from  inorganic  nature. 

In  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study  in  the  special  trade 
continuation  sdbiools  certsun  subjects  are  accepted  as  funda- 
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mental  and  common  to  all.  Thus  every  course  of  study  con- 
tains provision  for  instruction  in  religion,  German  literature 
and  composition,  and  hygiene  and  civics.  Arithmetic  and 
bookkeeping  also  are  found  in  most  of  the  courses.  Although 
the  special  trade  continuation  schools  are  vocational  in  char- 
acter, the  school  authorities  are  unwilling  to  limit  the  students 
in  attendance  to  training  of  a  purely  vocational  type.  Liberal 
and  cultural  studies  are  deemed  necessary  even  for  those  whose 
lives  are  to  be  in  a  field  of  activity  where  culture  has  formerly 
seemed  to  be  unnecessary.  This  educational  policy  is  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  as  follows:— 

"The  end  of  all  education  is  not  the  technically  competent 
workman,  but  the  citizen  of  the  state,  who  not  only  seeks  to 
advance  his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  but  also  con- 
sciously places  his  work  in  the  service  of  the  community.  The 
next  essential  of  the  continuation  school  is,  therefore,  the  atti- 
tude of  regarding  technical  education  only  as  a  means  for 
mental  and  moral  training.  Not  until  the  organization  has 
entered  on  this  path  will  the  compulsory  continuation  day 
trade  school  prove  itself  valuable  enough  to  justify  the  large 
expenditure  which  it  requires,"  (1) 

Further  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  the  Munich  system 
is  gained  by  an  understanding  of  the  use  which  the  school 
expects  to  make  of  practical  work  as  a  m^s  to  an  end. 
Again  the  words  <rf  Dr.  Kerfechensteiner  are  illuminating:— 

"In  the  rapidly  increasing  large  towns  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  leave  the  primary  schools  and  afe  suddenly 
admitted  to  a  momentous  freedom.  The  gentie  restraint  of  a 
well-ordered  family  life,  with  all  its  good  suggestions,  no 
longer  influences  them.  Other  attractions,  from  all  holes  and 
comers,  allure  the  sensuous  egoism,  while  both  the  moral  and 
the  intellectual  instincts,  which  the  school  has  matured,  are 
still  too  weak  to  resist  temptation  constantly.  How  then  shall 
we  approach  the  young  citizen  to  develop  in  him  a  discerning 
altruism^  To  this  question  only  one  answer  appears  to  me 
possible  — at  his  work."  (2)  "While  work  and  habit  are  the 
best  means  of  overcoming  our  selfishness  and  indolence,  and 
thus  leaving  the  way  free  for  other  efTorts,  especially  the 
altruistic,  they  do  more  than  this;  they  produce  the  desire  to 
bo  good  and  moral.  This  desire  is  the  fundamental  condition 
for  all  higher  education.   No  spiritual  teaching  can  be  assim- 


(1)  Georg  Kerschensteiner:  Introduction  (p.  XIV)  to  *T!ie  Problem 

of  the  Continuation  School,"  by  Bc»t  and  Ogden  (P.  S.  King  & 
^09,  London,  1$>14)- 

(2)  Gwrg  Kerschensteiner:     "Education   for  .Citizenship,"   (G.  G. 

Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  1912,  pp.  55-6). 
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ilated  without  it.  Character  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the  reading 

of  books  or  the  hearing  of  sermons,  but  by  continuous  and 
steadily  applied  work.  Our  public  and  private  institutions,  our 
curricula  and  time-tables,  should  be  judged  quite  as  much  by 
their  influence  on  the  will  as  by  their  influence  on  the  intellect. 
Aristotle  drew  attention. to  this  when  he  demanded  that  the 
moral  side  of  our  social  arrangements  should  be  judged  by 
the  habits  it  implants  in  the  individual,  and  asserted  that  the 
most  important  matter  was  how,  and  how  far,  they  direct  the 
young  man's  activity  into  the  right  path  from  the  beginning. 
Therefore,  conscientious  but  joyful  service,  and  the  habit  of 
making  a  good  job  of  every  piece  of  work,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  hard  soil  of  egoism  must  be  cultivated  so  that  it  is- 
capable  of  receiving  the  seed  of  insight  and  making  it 
germinate."* 

A  few  typical  curricula  in  schools  for  apprentices  will  show 
this  linking  of  theoretical  with  practical  instruction : — 


School  for  Printers  and  Typesetters. 


Uom  <a  Jaatradkmii  (P«r  Week) 

For  Typesetten* 

For  Printm' 

Subjects  of  Instnictkm 

Apprentice 

Apptmtlce 

First 
Class 

Second 

Third 
and 
Fourth 
CiM 

First 
and 
Second 
Class 

Third 
Class 

Fourth. 
Clam 

Religion  

1 

1 

1 

German  Language,  Composi- 
tion and  Reading  

Matiiematics  and  Bookkeep- 

3 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 
X 

X 

X 

1 

Hygiene.  Oivics,  uid  IndtUK 
trial  History  

Drawing  

Practicallnstructionin  Science 
of  Materials,  Tools  and  Ma- 
ctiiBQ«,  wbA  in  8tereo(yi>ing 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 
4 

Totol  

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

•(ibid  pp.  5S-&) 
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School  for  Gardeners. 


Hours  of  Instruction  (Per  Week) 

Sobleete  or  Inatrnctioa 

First  CnaM 

Second  Class 

Tliird  Class 

1 

1 

1^ 

1^ 

Aiitihme^.  wftti  Bm^eefdng,  Survey- 

1« 

1^ 

\U 

8 

S 

7 

ScHOCH.  FOR  Machinists. 


SiOfeleeto  of  laatroetiim 

^oon. of  Instruction  (Per  Week) 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

1 
1 
X 
I 
I 

Business  Composition  ana  Beading.. . 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

Practical  Instruction,  including  Crafts- 
manship and  Knowledge  of  Materials 

2 
2 

2 
2 

• 

9 

0 

School  for  Chimney  Sweeps. 


Hours  <rf  Instruction  (Per  Week) 

Subjects  <rf  InstmeOtm 

First  and  Second 

Classes 

Third  Class 

1 

•  •>.•••■••■ 

1 

2^ 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 
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ScHOW.  FOR  Waiters. 


Hours  of  Instruction  (Per  Week) 


Snlileets  or  iBstracHim 

• 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

2 
1 

2 
1 

Business  Composition  and  Reading  . .  . 
Business  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping . 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

8 

8 

8 

School  for  Tailors. 

Subjects  of  Instruetlim 

Hours  Of  InstnMstbMi  (Per  Week) 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

2 
1 

2 
1 

Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping  

Knowledge  of  Materials  

Technical  Drawing  and  Design  

2 
2 
1 

9 

9 

9 

School  for  the  Building  Trades. 

(Bricklayers,  Stonemasons  and  Carpenters.) 


Hoiu*s  of  Instmctton  (Per  Week) 


Winter  Term 

SummOT  T^m 

Sublecls  or  mstmetkn 

Oct.  15 — ^March  15 

March  15— Oct.  15 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Business    Composition  and 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Practical  Instruction  and  the 

3 

3 

3 

10 

10 

9 

6 

6 

5 
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Since  the  law  of  Bavaria  requires  all  children  to  receive 
instruction  in  religion  until  they  arc  sixteen  years  old,  a  course 
in  rdig^ous  instruction  is  incorporated  in  every  curriculum. 
This  instruction  is  given  in  the  school  buildings  by  priests  and 
clergymen  who  are  designated  for  the  purpose.  Catholic 
priests,  evangelical  ministers,  and  Jewish  rabbis  teach  the 
children  of  their  own  communion.  This  method  of  giving 
within  the  school  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  demanded 
by  various  denominations  makes  unnecessary  the  cleavage  so 
common  in  America  between  public  and  parochial  schools. 
Although  the  unity  which  German  education  attains  in  this 
manner  is  to  be  commended,  the  results  in  other  directions  are 
not  equally  meritorious.  Religious  prejudice  and  bigotry  are 
very  marked.  Furthermore,  the  kind  of  religious  instruction 
given  under  the  present  system  tends  strongly  toward  {ormal- 
ism  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any  marked  effect  upon  the 
national  life. 

Although  religious  instruction  occupies  a  certain  detached 
and  isolated  position  within  the  school,  the  other  subjects  of 
study  are  linked  together  in  intimate  association:  The  more 
the  work  of  the  school  is  adapted  to  the  particular  trade  of  the 
boy,  the  greater  the  interest  he  takes  and  the  better  the  re- 
sults. The  young  apprentices  are  not  so  much  int^ested  in 
the  theoretical  studies  —  composition,  arithmetic,  civics,  re- 
ligion —  as  in  the  practical  work.  Consequently  the  effwt  is 
made  to  bring  the  theoretical  studies  into  close  relations  with 
the  practical  work  of  the  trades.  The  detailed  mediod  of 
effecting  this  ctwrrelation  becomes  qmte  apparent  to  one  who 
fc^ows  a  class  through  the  exercises  of  a  day.  For  illustra- 
tion, we  may  take  a  class  of  apprentices  who  are  learning  the 
trade  of  making  stained-glass  windows,  a  trade  for  which 
Munich  is  justly  famous.  In  the  drawing  lesson  I  found  the 
boys  engaged  in  drawing  and  coloring  designs  suitable  for 
window  decoration.  In  the  arithmetic  lesson  these  same  boys 
were  calculating  measurements  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials in  the  making  of  a  window  according  to  given  specifica- 
tions. In  the  civics  class  the  instruction  turned  upon  the  lives 
and  the  works  of  famous  artists.  Later  in  composition  the  , 
boys  would  talk  about  the  history  of  their  trade  and  about  the 
men  who  have  attained  distinction  in  it.  In  this  manner  prac- 
tical work  and  thewetical  instruction  were  malde  to  support 
each  other  and  to  contribute  jointly  to  the  education  m  the 
boys  what  nrither  could  contribute  separately. 

Adaptation  to  individual  needs  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  Munich  Continuation  Schools.  This  adapta- 
tion is  shown  in  a  large  way  by  the  provision  which  is  made 
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for  instruction  in  many  different  trades.  It  is  shown  m  smaller 
ways  by  differentiation  wherever  differentiation  is  likely  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  student.  For  example,  although  drawing 
is  recognized  almost  everywhere  in  the  Munich  schools  as  a 
study  of  very  great  importance,  the  young  apprentices  in  the 
School  for  Glove-Makers  have  no  drawing,  because  it  would 
be  of  little  value  to  them.  In  another  way  adaptation  is  shown 
by  including  a  course  in  gymnastics  for  tailors'  apprentices 
because  on  account  of  their  sedentary  occupation,  exercise  is 
essential  to  their  physical  well-being.  For  other  apprentices 
in  the  various  continuation  schools  no  provision  for  physical 
training  is  made  because  none  seems  to  be  needed  in  the  case 
of  boys  whose  daily  life  includes  a  large  amount  of  physical 
activity. 

In  view  of  the  large  service  which  these  continuation 
schools  are  rendering  to  the  community,  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  heavy  burden  of  expense.   The  records  of  school  ex- 
penditure, however,  do  not  fulfill  the  expectation.    In  1910 
each  pupil  in  the  continuation  schools  cost  the  City  of  Munich 
about  eighty  marks  (approximately  twenty  dollars)  ;  each  ele- 
mentary school  pupil  cost  about  ninety-three  marks ;  and  each 
pupil  in  the  higher  schools  of  the  state  cost  about  two  hundred 
marks.   In  1913  the  annual  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  had  risen  to  about  one  hundred  marks.  Presum- 
ably there  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense  connected 
with  the  elementary  and  the  higher  schools.    One  hundred 
marks  (approximately  twenty-five  dollars)  a  year  for  cadi 
pupil  is  a  small  charge  upon  the  city  for  the  work  which  the 
continuation  school  performs.    One  method  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  instruction  is  by  curtailing  the  amount  of  eqmpment 
which  is  supplied  for  the  various  classes.   To  the  eyes  of  an 
American,  tiie  equipment  of  the  continuation  schools  often 
seems  quite  meager.   There  is  no  lavish  display  of  apparatus, 
such  as  one  often  finds  in  American  schools  of  a  somewhat 
similar  type.    There  is  no  lack  of  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies.  There  are,  however,  very  little  ostentation  and  very 
little  waste.   What  is  lost  in  this  way,  if  there  is  any  real  loss, 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  smallness  of  the  classes 
and  the  excellence  of  the  teaching.   Although  no  trade  where- 
in the  apprentices  are  fewer  than  twenty  is  entitled  to  a  Spe- 
cial continuation  trade  school,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
class  will  always  have  twenty  pupils.  Within  any  given  school 
there  may  be  a  consid^able  subdivision  of  classes,   I  have  fre- 
quently seen  instruction  given  to  groups  of  only  six,  dght,  or 
ten  pupils. 

What  is  said  here  about  economy  of  equipment  refers  to 
the  continuation  schools.  In  the  higher  schools,  such  as  the 
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Technische  Hochschule,  and  the  other  state  institutions,  the 
expenditures  for  equipment  are  lavish.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  more  elaborate  provisions  for  the  instruction 
of  students. 

Everywhere  also,  even  in  the  continuation  schools,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  illustrative  material.  There  is  a  museum, 
sometimes  small  to  be  sure,  in  almost  every  school.  In  the 
state  schools  these  museums  are  unusually  full  and  valuable. 

Another  way  in  which  the  expense  of  instruction  is  reduced 
is  by  the  payment  of  small  salaries  to  teachers.  These  salaries 
seem  sometimes  pitiably  small.  Nevertheless  good  men  are 
attracted  into  the  schools.  Salaries  in  general  in  Germany  not 
only  for  teachers  but  for  other  workers,  are  much  lower  than 
in  America.  There  is,  however,  for  public  servants,  in  which 
number  teachers  are  included,  the  certainty  of  a  liberal  pension 
on  retirement.  The  whole  scheme  of  pensions  is  worked  out 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  Germany.  The  German  seems  to  pre- 
fer a  small  salary  during  his  working  years  with  the  assurance 
of  a  liberal  provision  for  his  old  age  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
pension  for  himself,  or  in  case  of  death,  for  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren, instead  of  a  larger  salary  without  such  provision.  It  is 
this  condition,  in  part  at  least,  which  makes  it  possible  to  have 
finely  equipped  men  in  the  schools  on  a  low-salary  schedule. 
Even  the  men  who  have  come  into  the  schools  from  the  trades 
without  special  preparation  as  teachers  are  for  the  most  part 
men  of  fine  points,  clean-looking,  strong  and  able  men  who 
kiK>w  how  to  reach  the  boys  imder  their  care. 

The  account  so  far  given  has  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
schools  for  apprentices.  There  is,  however,  another  important 
public  service  rendered  by  the  Munich  Continuation  School. 
After  the  young  apprentice  has  finished  his  coursp,  and  after 
he  has  become  a  journeyman,  he  still  has  numerous  opportuni- 
ties to  return  to  the  school  for  advanced  instruction.  Evening 
classes  and  Sunday  classes  are  maintained  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar day  classes.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  workers.  In  winter,  when  work  is  slack,  more 
time  is  given  to  the  classes  than  in  busy  seasons  when  the 
journeymen  are  needed  in  their  trades.  By  means  of  these  ad- 
vanced classes,  journeymen  prepare  to  take  the  examination 
for  the  master's  certificate.  Even  some  masters  who  feel  the 
need  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  their  trade  avail  them- 
selves of  tlie  opportunities  afforded  in  the  schools  to  gain  tfao^ 
broads  views  and  that  greater  sldll  from  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  routine  of  their  occupations. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Munich  continuation  schools 
are  really  great  ''improvement  schools/'  ministering  to  the 
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needs  of  old  and  young,  and  thus  raising  the  whole  standard 
of  industrial  and  civic  life  in  the  community. 

Before  finishing  the  account  of  industrial  schools  in  Munich 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Baugewerkschule  or  School 
for  the  Building  Trades.  Although  this  is  a  state,  not  a  city, 
institution,  and  not  technically  a  continuation  school,  it  has 
some  interesting  features  for  the  student  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Pupils  who  enter  this  school  must  take  an  entrance  exami- 
nation, they  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  and  they 
must  have  hsui  one  year  of  practical  experience  in  a  trade.  The 
course  covers  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years  divided  into 
five  semesters.  Before  entering  upon  the  fourth  semester, 
pupils  must  be  nineteen  years  of  age  and  they  must  have  had 
two  years  of  practical  experience  in  a  trade.  The  school  does 
not  maintain  shops  for  practical  instruction.  All  of  the  tech- 
nical trade  instruction  is  to  be  secured  by  actual  experience 
of  two  years  in  a  trade.  The  school  confines  itself,  to  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  breadth  and  insight  through  its  emphasis  Upon 
the  theoretical  and  the  scientific  aspects  of  its  curriculum. 

This  method  of  requiring  students  to  have  practical  expe- 
rience in  a  trade  has  a  double  advantage.  It  insures  a  real, 
practical  background  for  the  theoretical  teaching  of  the  school, 
and  it  releases  the  school  from  the  necessity  of  providing  ex- 
pensive shops  and  of  hiring  teachers  for  the  shop  instruction. 

As  this  report  deals  with  industrial  education  in  Germany, 
it  is  proper  to  give  an  account  here  of  the  Munich  Workers' 
Museum,  a  museum  which  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
both  children  and  adults  in  sanitary  living  and  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  and  disease.  I  noted  a  few  of  the  very  large 
number  of  exhibits  as  follows: — 

1.  Approved  method  of  constructing  scaffolding  for  outside  of 
buildings  and  for  roofs. 

2.  Approved  sewer  construction. 

3.  Interior  scaffolding. 

4.  Street  toilets  for  workmen. 

5.  Safety  appliances  for  engines  and  machines. 

6.  Drawings  of  safety  valves. 

7.  Mineral  deposits  in  boilers. 

8.  Boiler  appliances  for  $AUty. 

9.  Weaving  appliances. 

10.  Electric  insulating. 

11.  Rubber  shoes  for  workers  with  electricity. 

12.  Belts  and  gloves  and  clothing  for  overhead-wire  workers. 

13.  Pictures  showing  the  destructive  effects  of  electric  currents 
upon  the  human  body. 
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14.  Safety  ladders. 

15.  Elevator  protection. 

16.  Protection  for  brewery  workers. 

17.  Model  of  workroom  for  woodworkers. 

18.  Safety  appliances  for  cars  on  hills  and  grades. 

19.  Suitable  clothing  for  machinists. 

20.  Safety  knots  in  ropes. 

21.  Protection  against  ends  of  long  rods  which  laborers  carry  on 
their  shoulders  in  the  street. 

22.  Leather  gloves,  goggles,  etc. 

23.  Ventilators. 

24.  Coverings  for  steam  heaters. 

25.  Protectors  over  electric  fans. 

26.  Vacnum  cleaners. 

27.  Fire  escape. 

28.  Proper  containers  for  alcohol,  benzine,  petroleum,  and  other 

inflammable  material. 

29.  Automatic  fire  alarms, 

30.  Helmets,  face  protectors,  etc,  for  tile  rescue  of  miners* 

31 .  Life  preservers. 

32.  Stretchers. 

33.  Medical  kit  for  aid  to  injured. 

34.  Splints,  bandages,  etc. 

35.  Illustration  of  methods  of  first  aid. 

36.  Stretchers  arranged  properly  in  a  wagon;  in  a  sleigh. 

37.  Fire  exting^iishers. 

38.  Treatment  of  blood  poisoning,  snake  bite,  suffocation  J>y 

water,  etc. 

39.  Farm  machinery  arranged  properly  for  protection  about  a 

barn. 

40.  Model  of  house  and  barn  in  the  country. 

41.  Large  tuberculosis  exhibit  with  charts;  specimens  in  alcohol, 
showing  parts  of  body;  safety  appliance  warnings. 

42.  Charts  of  sound  and  diseased  teeth. 

43.  Weight  of  normal  children, 

44.  Elements  of  nourishment  needed. 

4.S.  Care  of  children;  beds,  cradles,  clothing,  nipples,  bottles, 
feeding,  sterilizing  apparatus,  thermos  bottles,  causes  of 
death;  means  of  strengthening  children;  elaborate  dhiplay 
of  children's  little  garments,  proper  dwelUngs. 

46.  Sanitation  in  the  dairy. 

47.  Protection  of  foodstuffs  from  dust. 

48.  Proper  table  ware. 

49.  Illustrations*  of  cuts  of  meat,  with  names  and  relative  food 

values. 

49a.  A  wrong  position  in  sitting  and  standing. 

50.  Danger  to  eyes  in  some  industrial  pursuits;  means  of  pre- 
vention. 
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51.  Dangers  of  dust,  kinds  of  dust;  means  of  protection;  sale^ 

appliances. 

52.  Dangers  from,  certain  metals  and  chmtcals;  means  of  pro- 
tection, 

53.  Occupational  diseases. 

54.  Alcohol  in  Germany. 

55.  Models  and  pictures  of  model  worldngmen's  homes. 

56.  Gardens. 

57.  Sanitary  kitchens  with  furniture  and  appliances  shown  in  full 

size. 

By  showing  people  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  Ger- 
many is  trying  to  bring  greater  health,  happiness  and  efficiency 
to  her  citizens. 

 1  

II  _  OTHER  BAVARIAN  SCHOOLS 

(A)  Attgsburg — Augsburg  affords  an  interesting  compara- 
tive study  of  the  corporation  school  and  the  public  day  trade 
school.  The  day  trade  school  is  supported  by  the  city,  the 
county,  and  the  state.  Pupils  are  admitted  from  the  Volks- 
schule  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  course  is  for  three  years. 
The  school  day  extends  from  seven  A.  M.  to  twelve  and  from 
two  to  six  P.  M.  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  hours  from 
two  to  six  are  free.  Though  the  nominal  fee  is  twenty-five 
marks  ($6.25)  a  year,  the  manufacturers  of  the  city  have  so 
much  interest  in  the  school  that  they  provide  scholarships  for 
a  large  number  of  the  students.  The  employers  in  the  weav- 
ing and  spinning  industry  supply  the  weaving  and  spinning 
machines  for  the  school  and  in  addition  contribute  five  thou- 
sand marks  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  administration. 

The  building  is  excellent  and  the  equipment  ample.  For 
the  purpose  of  replacing  old-style  machines  with  the  newest 
patterns,  a  fund  is  set  aside  each  year  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose alone. 

The  students  produce  goods  of  marketable  value.  In  Augs- 
burg these  products  of  the  school  are  sold  only  to  the  masters 
of  the  city.  There  is  no  restriction  put  upon  sales  that  are 
made  outside  of  the  city. 

Three  kinds  of  teachers  are  employed  in  the  school.  Mas- 
ters give  the  practical  instruction ;  men  who  have  had  training 
in  a  scientific  college  give  the  scientific  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion ;  teachers  from  the  elementary  schools  give  the  courses 
in  the  usual  academic  work. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  boys  were  bqsily  engaged  in 
making  equipment  for  an  ad^tion  to  the  school.  They  were 
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working  upon  downspouts,  gates,  roof  decorations,  interior 
iron  stairways,  railings,  and  doors. 

The  school  as  a  whole  seemed  to  be  well  organized.  With 
some  modifications  its  work  would  be  adaptable  to  American 

conditions. 

Another  interesting  school  in  Augsburg  is  the  corpora- 
tion school  maintained  by  the  Augsburg  Maschinenfabrik, 
This  factory  produces  printing  presses,  Diesel  engines, 
and  ice  machines.  It  employs  about  three  thousand  workmen. 
The  corporation  school  maintained  by  the  management  of  the 
factory  gives  instruction  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  apprentices. 
Boys  are  received  from  the  Volksschule  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  They  have  a  course  of  instruction  covering  four  years. 
They  devote  fifty-six  liours  a  week  to  work  and  study  in  the 
factory.  (They  have  compulsory  religious  instruction  in  the 
Sunday  school  in  addition.)  For  the  first  three  years  they 
have  twelve  hours  a  week  for  study  and  in  the  last  year  seven 
hours  a  week  for  the  same  purpose.  Work  and  study  occupy 
ten  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week  and  six  hours  on 
Saturday.  During  the  period  of  the  apprenticeship  the  boys 
receive  pay  ranging  from  four  pfenninge  an  hour  at  first  to 
fifteen  pfenninge  (about  three  and  three-quarters  cents)  an 
hour  at  the  end  of  their  course.  Every  boy  who  conducts  him- 
self creditably  during  the  four  years  of  apprenticeship  receives 
at  the  end  a  special  premium  of  three  hundred  marks  for  good 
behavior.  Somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  boys  who 
finish  the  course  take  positions  as  journeymen  in  the  factory. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  boys  for 
work  in  the  shops.  There  is  no  thought  of  giving  training  for 
the  office,  for  designing,  or  for  any  of  the  higher  positions  in 
the  service.  Every  effort  is  made  to  bind  the  boys  and  the 
men  to  the  factory.  For  the  men  and  their  families  there  is  a 
factory  colony  offering  opportunity  for  cheap  rent, 

Eversrthing  required  by  the  boys  during  this  period  of 
study  is  furnished  free.  There  is  also  a  library,  which  is  liber- 
ally patronized.  The  boys  have  an  organization  of  Jugendwehr 
and  they  frequently  take  Wandenmgen  or  excursions  with 
their  teachers. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  sake  of  saving  time 
typewritten  copies  of  all  lessons  are  given  to  the  members  of 
the  class.  By  relieving  the  boys  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
notes  from  dictation,  more  time  is  free  for  the  actual  work  of 
instruction.  Thus  the  principle  of  efficiency  is  carried  out  in 
the  school  as  in  the  shop. 

Although  the  school  is  well  organized  for  its  purpose,  and 
is  doing  good  work,  I  received  the  impression  that  the  training 
is  narrow  and  dictated  by  the  personal  interests  of  the  em- 
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ployers.  In  such  a  subject  as  drawing,  for  example,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  teach  anything  except  that  which  has  strictly 
utilitarian  value.  The  drawing  in  the  public  trade  school  was 
liberalizing  in  its  purpose ;  in  this  corporation  school  the  em- 
phasis was  upon  mechanical  drawing  of  a  type  which  would 
be  directly  useful  to  the  work  of  this  particular  factory. 

When  I  came  away  from  my  visit,  I  thought  that  I  had 
just  seen  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  industrial  feudalism,  a 
system  which  might  prove  as  dangerous  as  the  military  feudal- 
ism of  earlier  days.  The  fact  that  this  feudalism  might  some- 
times or  often  be  benevolent  did  not  alter  my  conviction  that 
it  is  not  a  system  which  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  American  institutions. 

(B)  Niirnberg  —  The  unfavorable  impression  made  by  the 
corporation  school  was  strengthened  by  my  visit  to  the  ap- 
prentice school  maintained  by  the  Siemens-Schuchert  Com- 
pany in  Niirnberg.  The  Siemens-Schuchert  Company  is  one 
of  the  largest  industrial  establishments  in  Germany*  It  em- 
ploys ten  thousand  workers  in  Niirnberg  alone  and  about 
eighty  thousand  in  the  Empire.  Its  Niirnberg  establishment 
maintains  an  aprentice  continuation  school  for  the  male  chil- 
dren of  the  employes.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were 
three  hundred  boys  in  attendance. 

The  course  in  this  school  covers  four  years.  The  theoret- 
ical instruction  occupies  eight  hours  a  week  for  the  first  class; 
ten  hours  for  the  second  class;  and  twelve  hours  for  the  third 
class.  The  fourth-year  class  has  no  theoretical  instruction- 
All  practical  instruction  is  given  in  a  shop  for  apprentices. 
This  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  plan  of  the  Augsburg  school. 
There  the  boys  work  in  all  departments  of  the  factory  side  by 
side  with  the  men.  In  Nurnberg,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ap- 
prentices are  confined  to  their  own  shop.  What  they  produce 
IS  eitiier  used  in  the  factory  or  sold.  The  apprentices  of  die 
first  three  classes  receive  only  Taschengeld;  those  of  tiie 
fourth  class  receive  ten  or  twelve  pfenninge  per  hour. 

The  purpose  of  the  Nurnberg  school  is  to  train  skilled 
workmen  and  foremen  for  the  shops  of  the  Siemens-Schuchert 
Company.  About  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  apprentices  re- 
main with  the  company  after  finishing  their  apprenticeship. 

In  order  to  train  as  intensively  and  as  directly  as  possible 
for  the  work  of  the  factory,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  mechanical 
drawing.  Freehand  drawing  receives  scant  consideration.  All 
the  drawing  was  exceedingly  fine,  as  it  was  almost  everywhere 
in  the  schools  I  visited. 

The  factory  school  does  a  fine  piece  of  social  work  for  the 
male  children  of  employes  —  a  work  similar  to  that  which 
is  conducted  quite  extensively  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
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Munich.  The  hours  of  adult  labor  are  usually  from  seven  A, 
M.  to  six  P.  M.,  with  two  hours  allowed  for  meals.  The  result 
of  these  long  hours  of  labor  is  that  parents  are  frequently  un- 
able to  give  any  attention  to  their  children  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  early  evening.  After  the  close  of  the  element- 
ary school  day  at  four  o'clock,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  boys 
under  the  apprentice  age  the  factory  school  maintains  a  Knab- 
enhorte  from  five  to  seven  P.  M.  In  this  Refuge  School  in- 
struction is  given  in  cardboard  construction  and  in  drawing 
and  opportunity  is  afforded  for  preparing  the  school  tasks  as- 
signed for  the  next  day. 

If  specific  instruction  for  the  work  of  only  one  factory  were 
desirable  in  the  training  of  a  boy,  then  only  praise  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  corporation  schools  at  both  Augsburg  and 
Niirnberg.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  in  the  long  run 
such  limited  training  is  good  for  the  social  organism  as  a 
whole.  It  certainly  does  not  commend  itself  to  me  as  an  ex- 
periment that  would  be  Ukely  to  develop  desirable  reactions 
in  American  life. 

Another  significant  school  in  Niimberg  is  the  Konigliche 
Technikum.  This  fine  institution  occupies  a  new  building 
which  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  M.  2^,000  ($500,000).  It 
has  accommodations  for  two  hundred  and  seventy  students. 
The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  four  departments  for 
training  in  mechanical  en^neering,  electrical  engineering, 
chemical  engineering,  and  mining  engineering.  The  course  in 
mining  ei^neering  gives  preparation  for  all  kinds  of  under- 
ground construction.  The  course  for  each  of  the  departments 
covers  a  period  of  two  years. 

Boys  who  posses  the  certificate  of  privilege  for  one-year 
military  s»vice  (einjahrige-freiwillige)  are  admitted  to  the 
school  without  examination,  {wrovided  they  have  had  two  years 
of  actual  shop  experience.  One  of  these  two  years  may  be 
spent  in  the  well-equipped  workshops  which  the  school  main- 
tains for  the  preparatory  course.  Each  of  these  workshops  is 
in  charge  of  a  Werkmeister,  who  has  had  experience  in  in- 
dustry. Boys  who  do  not  possess  the  einjahrige-freiwillige 
certificate  are  required  to  have  six  years  of  actual  shop  prac- 
tice before  beginning  the  regular  course  of  the  school.  For 
such  boys  an  entrance  examination  is  required. 

Since  all  boys  who  enter  upon  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  have  had  practical  industrial  experience,  the  school  does 
not  give  any  shop  training.  The  plan  is  to  give  a  thorough 
scientific  training  which,  it  is  believed,  will  take  on  new  sig- 
nificance in  the  light  of  the  previous  practical  experience  of 
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the  student.  In  fulfillment  of  the  general  plan,  excellent  labo- 
ratories for  experimentation  and  for  testing  are  maintamed. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  rigidity  of  the  German 
scheme  of  education  is  aftorded  by  the  attitude  of  the  educa- 
tional administration  towards  the  young  men  who  finish  the 
course  at  the  Technikum.  Finely  equipped  as  these  students 
are  for  advanced  study,  they  are  not  eligible  to  receive  the 
degrees  of  the  Hochschule,  the  highest  scientific  institution  of 
the  state.  They  may  attend  the  Hochschule,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  stamp  of  full  academic  approval  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  admission 
according  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Gymnasium  or  the  Ober- 
realschule.  Thus  the  Technikum  stands  as  an  institution 
which  gives  an  excellent  scientific  education  of  intermediate 
grade.  Its  graduates  are  expected  to  fill  positions  of  great 
usefulness  and  of  profit.  The  highest  and  choicest  positions, 
however,  are  reserved  for  the  favored  men  who  have  satisfied 
the  letter  of  the  academic  law. 

The  Stadtischc  Bauschule  or  Municipal  School  for  Builders 
in  Nurnberg  resembles  the  Baugewerkschule  of  Munich.  Boys 
must  be  sixteen  years  old  before  entering  the  school,  and  they 
must  have  had  one  year  of  actual  experience  in  industry.  Then 
after  one  and  one-half  years  of  study,  the  students  must  have 
another  year  of  work  in  the  shop  or  factory  before  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  upon  the  last  year.  Thus  the  school  course 
of  two  and  one-half  years  is  built  upon  two  years  of  experience 

 one  year  before  the  boys  enter  the  school  and  an  additional 

year  following  upon  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  thdr  course. 
By  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  the  school  is  able  to  diminate 
all  shop  practice  and  to  confine  its  attention  to  training  m 
theory.  The  evening  course  as  a  department  of  this  school  is 
most  interesting.  Students  are  pmnitted  to  take  only  six 
hours  a  wedc  in  this  department  They  attend  sessions  of  two 
hours  each  on  three  nights  of  the  week.  Boys  of  fourteen 
years  and  men  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  constitute^  the  student 
body.  Boys  are  not  allowed  to  substitute  the  evening  course 
for  the  work  in  the  continuation  school.  They  must  take  that 
work  in  addition.  Theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  fifty-five 
different  trades.  Drawing  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  pro- 
gram of  studies.  In  order  to  furnish  models  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances and  of  machines  for  use  in  the  drawing  courses,  the 
school  maintains  a  mechanical  workshop  under  a  Werkmeister 
with  six  Lehrlinge  as  assistants.  These  Lehrlinge  or  appren- 
tices work  without  pay  from  seven  to  twelve  and  from  one- 
thirty  to  six.  '   '  u 

One  frequently  hears  a  questioner  ask  how  it  is  that  Ger- 
many, with  such  a  rigid  educational  scheme,  is  able  to  develop 
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so  much  originality.  The  evening  department  o£  the  Bau- 
schule  illustrates  one  way  in  which  this  is  done.  Prizes  in 
money  and  books  are  offered  to  pupils  who  make  at  home 
original  models  in  wood  or  reinforced  concrete,  or  stone,  or 
who  produce  mathematical  models  or  designs  of  houses. 

'  The  Bauschule  occupies  an  old  university  building  with 
accommodations  for  five  hundred  students  in  the  day  courses 
and  three  hundred  at  night. 

Although  elementary  schools  do  not  come  immediately 
within  the  scope  of  this  report,  there  is  one  elementary  school 
in  Niirnberg  of  which  some  mention  ought  to  be  made  on 
account  of  a  successful  experiment  which  it  is  conducting  in 
industrial  education.  This  school  is  the  Scharrerstrasse  Volks- 
schule.  Under  the  direction  of  Herr  Viktor  Wolfinger,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  eighth  class,  there  is  developing  in  the 
Scharrerstrasse  School  a  most  significant  course  in  handwork 
closely  linked  up  with  a  study  of  the  principles  of  physics. 

As  in  Munich,  the  school  is  in  session  from  eight  to  twelve 
and  from  two  to  four.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  there  are 
half  holidays.  Eight  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  industrial 
subjects.  These  hours  are  distributed  as  follows:  Two  hours 
for  drawing,  two  hours  for  the  science  of  materials,  two  hours 
for  theoretical  instruction  in  physical  principles,  and  two  hours 
for  shop  practice. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  regular  class  teachers  wctc 
giving  all  the  instruction.  For  work  beyond  the  regular  thirty 
hours  per  week  they  btc  paid  ninety  marks  a  year  per  hour. 

The  city  allows  one  mark  a  year  for  each  boy  for  materials 
used  in  the  workshop.  The  cost  of  shop  equipment,  including 
floor,  gas  connections,  benches,  tools,  and  the  like,  amounted 
to  about  thirty-six  hundred  marks. 

While  one-half  of  the  class  of  boys  (twenty-three  in  num- 
ber) are  at  work  in  the  shop,  the  other  half  are  at  home. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  physics  excellent  drawings 
of  the  objects  to  be  produced  are  made.  It  was  surprising  to 
note,  howevw,  that  these  drawings  were  wthout  dimensions, 
and  that  when  completed  they  were  not  used  in  the  acUtal 
making  of  the  objects  represented. 

After  explanation  and  suggestion  by  the  teacher,  the  boys 
are  asked  to  make  at  home  the  apparatus  which  will  illus- 
trate the  physical  principles  under  consideration.  The  boys 
are  urged  to  make  use  of  inexpensive  material  that  is  within 
easy  reach.  In  quite  a  remarkable  way  these  eighth-class  boys 
had  responded  to  the  suggestions  of  their  teachers.  The  ap- 
paratus which  I  saw  was  constructed  of  cheap  and  common 
material,  such  as  is  frequently  thrown  into  the  waste,  but  it 
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was  apparatus  that  would  really  work.  I  noted  at  the  time 
the  following  objects  among  a  large  number  of  others  whicli 
the  boys  had  made : — 

Overhead  water  wheel,  undershot  water  wheel,  hygroscope, 
aigle  mirror,  turbine  (made  out  of  an  old  cocoa  can  with  some 
heU>  from  the  boy's  father  in  soldering),  wmd  mill,  eccentric 
wheels,  mechanical  hammers,  stamping  machine,  machine  for 
drawing  ellipse,  boring  machine  (for  drilling  we  Is),  simpk 
electric  dynamo,  rectangular  equivalents  of  triangles  in  card- 
board, apparatus  for  measuring  angles  to  determine  height  of 
buildings,  Leyden  jars,  galvanometer,  cone  transmission 
(made  out  of  spools),  multiple  pulley  transmission. 

In  the  exhibition  room  I  found  many  objects  which  the 
boys  had  made  in  the  shop  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Some  of  these  were  the  following:— 

1.  Apparatus  for  measuring  the  length  of  shadows  from  a  sliding 
candle  at  different  heights.  ,     u  / 

2.  Apparatus  to  show  side  water  pressure  at  ^^^J'^  "^^iPf^ 
tall  glass  jar  perforated  at  three  different  heights;  wh«th€ 
jar  was  filled  with  water,  streams  iowed  out  to  different 
lengths  from  the  three  perfotatioas). 

3.  Pelton  water  wheet  .         -  u 

4.  A  small  carriage  on  three  wheels  set  in  motion  by  an  air 
propellor  (the  propellor  was  set  in  motion  by  very  quickly 
unwinding  a  string  from  a  connecting  rod). 

5.  Cardboard  fan,  shaped  like  a  windmill,  ^^^h  close  W«^*^ 
in  motion  by  vibration  of  air  when  fan  was  held  over  a  tome. 

6.  Glass  rods  (bent  by  pupils  with  a  blowpipe),  ^l^^^^^^^^Z 
to  show  drcttlation  of  water  when  heat  is  aw^hed  at  a  given 

7.  S?dboard  frame  with  openings  and  nurror  to  show  angle  of 
incidence  and  angle  of  reflection.  -      ^  j 

8.  Cardboard  box  with  small  perforations  to  show  inverted 

9  oTrked  bottle  with  inverted  bent  glass  tube  to  show  effect  of 
stSm  under  pressure  when  heat  is  applied  to  bottom  of  hotUe 
(an  old  ink  bottle  was  used  for  an  alcohol  lamp). 

10   Three-sided  box  to  show  projections  of  views  by  wires. 

11 !  Apparatus  for  measuring  high  buildings  by  means  of  similar 
triangles. 

12  Three  eccentric  wheels  with  punching  rods. 

13  Apparatus  to  show  how  a  metal  frame  (halix)  will  IWOlve 
under  the  influence  of  a  current  of  electnaly, 

14.  Sets  of  pulleys. 

15.  Two  different  lands  of  jacks. 

16.  Model  of  a  scale  for  weighing  heavy  objects- 

17.  Governors. 
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18.  Deep  shaft  elevator  with  register  to  record  depth  of  car 

19.  MoTing-picture  effect  with  cardboard. 

20.  Little  pinhole  camera. 

21.  Color-mixing  top. 

^'  l!f^  l"^^  ^^'^^  inverted  glass  tube  set  in  flask  of  water  to 
show  how  to  make  gas  from  coaL 

Articles  which  the  boys  make  at  home  become  their  ner 

ZtrF"''^-   l^^  finished  obTcts  made'^Tn 

boys  TL'fthe  ^«P^f  the  joint  work  of  two  or  moJe 
service  ^  P^^''^  *  social 

An  inspection  of  the  work  of  this  school  convinced  me  that 
a  real  piece  of  constructive  work  is  under  way  thSe  Phvsics 
drawing  and  shop  work  taught  in  this  ^^l£ol\  mean  S 
which  they  could  not  have  if  they  were  handled  in  a^  S?t 
academic  fashion.  The  great  social  value  that  bSinS  to  a 
scheme  of  instruction  which  teaches  economy  in  tKse  of 
materials  and  the  utilization  of  all  avaUable  reawces  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  resources  can 

fact^'and"tlf  "'"^''^  ^  P"^^'^&^  «f  inspecting  the 

olant  T7r°r'.°^       ^'^""^^^^  manufacturing 

plant  m  the  world,  Gebruder  Bing,  A.  G.    Although  not  in 

belade'tr  ^^"-^--1  institution^  their  establisEnt  m  gSt 
be  made  to  serve  an  educational  purpose.  I  found  on  exhibit 
many  toys  which  could  well  be  used  for  illustrative  purposes 

d^^^XLi^'irt-  t'^l'^  from'^the^kin- 
da-^en  through  the  high  school,  could  be  purchased  at  low 

m"ch  o??h.  f  particularly  in  the  high  school  fo^ 

American  schools  could  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment of  laboratories  by  adopting  the  procedure  just  desSihed 
in  connection  with  the  ingenious^toys  which  illustrate  physical 
principles  instead  of  buying  expensive  commercial  appTatu 

tor  the  same  purpose. 

in  FiirtJflr^r-^.^*  Handwerkerfachschule  fur  Holzindustrie 
in  l^urth  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  co-operation  of 
city  county  and  state  in  the  maintenance  of  a  school  The 
building  IS  beautiful  and  expensive.  It  was  erected^  a  cost 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousands  marks  (nSrly  $65  OOO) 
n  accommodates  only  fifty  day  pupils*and  oie  hu/dr^'n^ht 

Ptipils  who  have  finished  the  work  of  the  elementarv 
schools  are  admitted  without  examination.    They  ar^ppren- 
iced  for  three  years  to  the  principal  of  the  schLl.    Then  "f 
they  can  pass  the  examination  they  become  journeymen 
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Although  the  school  charges  a  small  tuition  fee,  most  of 
the  pupils  attend  without  charge  on  account  of  their  pover^. 
About  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  by  the 
sales  of  the  finished  products  from  the  workshops  This  plan 
of  selling  the  articles  produced  by  the  students  is  defended  by 
the  principal  on  the  ground  that  "The  pupils  can  have  no  re- 
spect for  their  work  when  it  is  destroyed." 

In  another  respect  a  practical  turn  is  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students.  All  the  cabinets  and  cases  in  use  in  the 
school  were  made  in  the  school  shops.  I  found  two  very  beau- 
tifully carved  doors  at  the  entrance  to  the  building,  these 
were  the  work  of  students  after  a  design  made  by  the  principal. 

Only  a  few  days  before  I  visited  the  school,  the  King  of 
Bavaria  had  been  there  on  a  trip  of  inspection.  I  saw  some 
beautiful  furniture  which  the  students  had  made  and  pre- 
sented to  the  king  in  honor  of  his  visit.  It  was  quite  as  fane 
as  one  would  expect  to  see  anywhere. 

The  adprentices  in  the  school  have  from  fifty-one  to  fifty- 
three  hours  of  work  per  week.  Thirty-nine  of  these  are  de- 
voted to  actual  handwork  in  the  shops.  The  remaining  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  are  given  over  to  theoretical  instruction,  i  tie 
school  day  is  from  seven  A.  M.  to  six  P.  M. 

The  pupils  of  the  three  classes  work  together  in  the  same 
shops,  as  they  can  easily  do  since  each  pupil  has  his  own  sepa- 
rate piece  of  labor  to  perform.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
effort  to  socialize  the  instruction  except  by  impressing  upon 
the  pupil  the  fact  that  the  products  of  his  skUl  belong  to  the 
school.  In  the  workshops  each  teacher  has  charge  of  oidy 
twelve  pupils.  The  teachers  of  shop  practice  are  mast«^ ;  the 
teachers  of  scientific  theory  are  engineers ;  the  teachers  of 
other  academic  subjects  are  graduates  of  the  Realschule. 

The  apprentices  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  power  saws. 
The  journeymen  in  the  evening  classes  use  them. 

The  school  has  an  elevator,  a  kUn,  an  office,  three  identical 
workshops,  two  drawing  rooms,  one  modeling  room,  one 
carving  room,  one  machine  woodworking  room  (only  tor 
masters  and  for  journeymen  in  evening  classes)  and  one  out- 
building for  stone  carving.  The  stone  carving  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  boys  who  expect  to  work  in  the  country.  Frequently 
in  the  country  when  business  is  dull  in  the  woodworking 
trades,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  artisan  to  be  able  to  turn  his 
hand  to  stone  work.  Here  again  we  have  an  evidence  of  the 
foresight  of  the  German  educators  in  giving  suitable  training 
for  that  station  in  life  which  the  boy  is  to  occupy. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  drawing.  At  first  draw- 
ing is 'from  simple  abstract  models;  later  it  is  from  scale 
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models  of  furniture  designed  by  the  principal  and  made  by  the 

masters;  then  from  turned  capitals,  bases,  moldings,  and 
finally  from  sketches  made  by  the  principal.  All  boys  in  a 
class  work  out  the  drawings  of  every  new  project  in  full  me 
but  with  few  dimensions. 

It  is  the  principal's  theory  that » "the  finest  models  must 
always  be  before  the  pupils  "  To  carry  out  his  thought  in  this 
particular,  he  borrows  from  museums  excellent  examples  fot 
the  use  of  pupils  in  designing.  A  fine  piece  of  carving  from 
the  Germanic  Museum  in  Niirnberg  was  on  exhibit  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  The  richness  of  the  collections  in  the  museums 
affords  superior  advantages  to  the  students  in  German 
schools,  advantages  which  are  recoginzed  and  utilized  by  the 
teachers. 

(D)  Wiirzburg  — The  "Hohere  Maschinenbauschule"  in 
Wiirzburg  is  governed  by  the  same  requirements  as  the  "Tcch- 
mkum"  in  Niirnberg,  namely:  (1)  Boys  must  be  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  entrance.  (2)  Boys  must  have  two  years  of  practical 
experience  in  a  shop  before  entrance;  one  of  these  years  may 
be  taken  in  the  workshops  of  the  school.  In  the  case  of  boys 
who  have  not  received  the  einjahrige-freiwillige  (privilege  of 
one  year  of  military  service)  six  years  of  practical  shop  expe- 
rience are  required.  Such  boys  must  take  an  entrance  exami- 
nation. (3)  Two  years'  course  in  the  school  without  any  shop 
practice.  (Laboratories  are  supplied  for  scientific  testing.) 
(4)  The  graduates  of  this  school,  like  those  from  the  Techni- 
kum,  are  not  eligible  to  become  matriculated  at  the  Technische 
Hochschule  in  Munich  because  they  lack  the  full  training  of  a 
Mittelschule. 

Whereas  the  Technikum  has  four  departments,  this  school 
has  only  one  of  the  same  grade  as  those  of  the  Technikum. 
In  addition,  it  differs  from  the  Technikum  in  that  its  work- 
master's  course  covers  two  years  instead  of  only  one,  and  it 
has  a  department  which  the  Technikum  has  not  —  namely,  a 
school  for  apprentices  with  about  sixty  students  in  attendance. 
Wurzburg  has  continuation  schools  without  practical  shop 
training.  Boys  prefer  to  study  in  this  apprentice  school  in- 
stead of  becoming  apprenticed  to  masters  and  attending  only 
the  regular  continuation  school.  This  preference  is  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  in  Wurzburg  there  are  not  enough  apprentice 
shops  with  masters  to  give  employment  to  all  the  boys  who 
wish  to  be  placed.  As  a  result  the  boys  in  the  school  for 
apprentices  get  all  of  their  shop  practice  in  the  school  itself. 
They  attend  the  regular  continuation  school  in  addition  for 
their  fundamental  studies  for  about  ten  hours  a  week.  So  far 
as  Wiirzburg  itself  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  find  that  the 
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school  for  apprentices  is  trannng  for  the  P^^^^^^  ^^J^^^^ 
men  more  boys  than  can  hope  to  find  places  m  the  town  wh^ 
Seir  training  is  completed.  This  would  be  a  somewhat  dan- 
ge^^^^^^^^^  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  suffi- 

cient openings  for  journeymen  in  contiguous  territory* 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
as  in  Munich  for  boys  to  get  all  their  practical  experience  in  a 
Sop/re  Director  replied/^Yes,  as  far  as  P-^^ical  know^^^^^ 
is  concerned,  it  would  be  better.  The  ^^op  gives  b^^^ 
tical  experience  than  the  school  can  give,  but  the  school  malc« 
better  men."  When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Cmonn^ 
part-time  or  co-operative  plan  for  ^PPF^^t*^^^^?^ 
answered  that  he  thought  the  Cmcmnati  plan  ^as  better  th^^ 
the  German,  but  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  ^^^^l^T^fK^ 
unless  the  employers  gave  the  system  their  hearty  support 

Bavaria  has  four  lower  schools  for  the  training  of  machin- 
ists, namely  those  at  Kaiserslautern,  Ansbach,  f^^^^^ 
\u^sburg.  In  these  schools  boys  have  practical  t>f  ^ 
in  the  school  itself.  Bavaria  has  also  two  higher  schools  for 
raining  of  engineers,  namely  the  Hohere  Maschtnenbaus^^ 
at  wurzburg  and  the  Technikum  at  Number^  These 
do  not  ofifer  practical  shop  experience  in  the  school.  Boys  may 
go  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  scho^ols,  but  usually  they  do 
not.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  system  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal training  in  Bavaria  stand  the  great  scientific  colleges  of 
which  the  Technische  Hochschule  at  Munich  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. 

In  the  building  with  the  "Hohere  Maschinenbauschule''  in 
Wiirzburg  is  also  an  entirely  separate  institution,  the  Bau- 
schule,  or  School  for  the  Building  Trades.  Jhe  Bauschule  m 
Munich  is  under  state  control;  the  one  at  Nurnberg  is  under 
municipal  control ;  this  one  at  Wiirzburg  is  under  the  control 
of  the  county.  All  have,  however,  the  same  requirenients  and 
the  same  program  of  studies.  The  difference  lies  m  the  source 
of  financial  support. 

All  kinds  of  building  construction  are  taught:  Tiefbau 
(underground  construction),  Hochbau  (overhead  construe- 
tion),  Eisenbetonbau  (reinforced  concrete  construction). 

In  order  to  enter  this  school  boys  must  be  sixteen  y^irs 
of  age  and  thev  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  pracbc^ 
experience.  At'  the  end  of  one  and  one-half  years,  of  mstrucjc^ 
and  before  entering  upon  the  last  year  of  their  course,  thqr 
must  take  an  additional  year  of  practice  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready had  the  full  allotment  of  two  yiars  Thus  the  school 
guarantees  two  years  of  training  under  the  practical  condi- 
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tions  imposed  by  industry  and  two  and  one-half  years  of 
theoretical  instruction. 

In  all  of  the  schools  just  described,  as  indeed  in  almost 
every  school  I  visited,  there  was  a  wealth  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial for  the  use  of  students. 


Ill  — PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS 

(A)  Frankfort  am  Main  — The  Prussian  educational  sys- 
tem as  seen  in  Frankfort  differs  quite  materially  from  the 
Bavarian  system.  Only  a  few  of  these  differences,  however, 
need  to  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  first  place,  Prussia  arranges 
her  schools  in  three  parallel  groups  from  the  first  school  year. 
The  higher  schools  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  those  stu- 
dents who  look  forward  to  a  university  or  technical  education. 
The  middle  schools  provide  for  the  needs  of  those  boys  and 
girls  who  expect  to  enter  business  and  commercial  life.  The 
last  group  of  schools,  known  as  Biirgerschulen,  take  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes,  children  who  look  forward  to  be- 
coming artisans  and  laborers  and  servants  or  the  wives  of 
artisans  and  laborers.  The  superintendent  of  schools  has 
charge  of  the  middle  schools  in  Frankfort.  The  Burgerschulen 
are  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  inspectors,  a  subordi- 
nate officer  of  the  Frankfort  system.  The  Burgerschulen  have 
eight  school  years  with  free  tuition,  and  also  free  books  for 
all  the  students  who  are  poor  (and  most  are  poor).  The  mid- 
dle schools  are  gradually  introducing  a  course  of  nine  years- 
Students  in  these  schools  pajr  a  tuition  fee  of  forty-four  marks 
;^  year  —  a  fee  which  isTemitted  for  bright  children  who  are 
poor.  There  are  no  free  text-books.  The  Burgerschulen  do 
not  teach  French  or  English,  nor  do  they  teach  so  much  mathe- 
matics as  is  taught  in  the  middle  schools.  The  middle  schools 
make  French  a  compulsory  subject  of  study  and  they  offer 
optional  courses  in  English.  They  require  also  considerable 
attention  to  algebra  and  geometry. 

The  designation  of  classes  in  the  Prussian  schools  is  the 
reverse  of  the  Bavarian  method  of  designation.  In  Prussia 
the  lowest  class  is  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  and  the  highest  is 
the  first  class. 

Manual  instruction  is  given  in  some  Biirgerschulen  to  boys 
in  the  first  class.  All  girls  in  the  first  class  in  Biirgerschulen 
have  instruction  in  housekeeping.  On  the  other  hand,  no  boys 
in  the  middle  schools  have  manual  instruction  and  no  girls 
have  instruction  in  housekeeping.  The  theory  is  that  the 
parents  of  these  middle-school  pupils  are  in  a  fit  position  to 
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rive  manual  instruction,  particularly  to  the  girls,  whereas  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  in  the  Burgerschulen  are  poor  and  can- 
not give  proper  instruction  either  because  they  are  ignorant 
or  because  their  daily  labors  absorb  all  their  time  and  energy. 

Only  children  of  the  poor  go  to  the  kindergarten  in  Frank- 
fort The  poor  are  away  from  home  at  their  daily  employ- 
ment and  cannot  give  proper  attention  to  their  children,  where- 
as the  well-to-do  are  able  at  home  to  give  their  children  such 
care  as  is  needed. 

In  Prussia  all  boys  must  go  to  school  until  they  are 
eighteen  years  of  age.  If  they  are  not  in  a  higher  school,  they 
must  attend  a  commercial  school,  or  an  industrial  school  (in 
both  of  which  small  fees  are  charged),  or  they  must  go  to  a 
continuation  school.  The  latter  is  a  free  school, 

Gitls  who  are  preparing  to  enter  commercial  life  must  con- 
tinue their  schooling  until  they  are  eighteen  years  old,  just 
as  all  boys  must  do.  Other  girls,  those  who  expect  to  beconie 
house  servants,  industrial  workers,  and  the  like,  are  not  ob- 
liged to  go  to  school  b^oad  the  Biirgerschule  or  the  middle 
school. 

There  is  no  relipous  instruction  for  children  in  Frankfort 
alter  they  leave  the  Burgerschulen  or  the  middle  schools.  In 
many  places  in  Prussia,  where  the  priests  are  still  powerful 
religious  instruction  continues  after  the  pupils  enter  continua- 
tion schools.  In  the  larger  cities,  however,  the  power  of  the 
priests  is  not  so  great.  Directors  and  principals  of  schools  in 
these  cities  have  the  supervising  powers  which  elsewhere  the 
priests  exercise.  Wherever  the  priests  lose  control  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  compulsory  religious  instruction  is  abandoned. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Frankfort,  I  visited  the  middle  school  on  the  Deutschhenren- 
strasse. 

This  school  has  the  gold  medal  which  was  awarded  at  an 
exhibition  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  for  the  best  middle 
school  in  Prussia.  The  principal,  Herr  Rektor  Herber  with 
laudable  pride  told  me  that  he  regards  the  Frankfort  schools 
as  the  best  in  Prussia.  Differentiation  is  so  far  developed 
that  there  is  in  Frankfort  a  school  for  every  kind  of  educa- 
tional need  in  tiie  city. 

The  sessions  in  this  school  extend  from  seven-thirty  A.  M. 
to  twelve-thirty  P.  M.  for  six  days  in  the  week.  In  addition 
the  pupils  of  the  upper  classes  have  instruction  for  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon  twice  a  week.  This  arrangement  ^ves  a 
school  week  of  thirty-four  hours  for  upper-grade  pupils.  In 
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the  upper  classes  home  study  requires  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  each  day. 

In  the  Deutschherrenstrasse  school  there  are  special  teacft- 
ers  for  drawing,  mathematics,  singing,  gymnastics,  French, 

and  English. 

The  City  Industrial  School  in  Frankfort,  with  courses  cov- 
ering ten  hours  a  week,  is  for  the  training  of  those  boys  appcn- 
ticed  in  workshop  or  factory,  whose  masters  are  willing  to 
allow  them  more  than  the  six  hours  a  week  required  in  the 
continuation  schools.  A  weekly  nominal  fee  is  charged  for  m- 
struction.  In  the  shops  of  the  school,  articles  of  excellent 
workmanship  are  produced.  This  is  true  in  particular  of  the 
^opwork  in  the  course  for  journeymen  and  masters.  I  saw 
some  beautiful  tables  and  other  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
clpthing  which  had  been  made  by  journeymen.  On  account  of 
the  opposition  of  masters,  none  of  these  school  products  can 
be  sold.  The  director  hopes  to  change  this  attitude  of  the 
masters  towards  the  school. 

The  school  building,  which  is  a  large  and  handsome  new 
structure,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  one  million,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  marks.  I  am  sure  that  such  a  building  m 
America  would  cost  fully  twice  as  much.  The  difference  in 
cost  may  be  explained  in  part  at  least  by  the  very  low  wage 
scale  which  prevails  in  Germany,  Skilled  laborers  in  Ger- 
many earn  only  about  five  marks  a  day.  As  labor  cost  is  a 
very  large  item  in  the  cost  of  construction,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  a  building  in  America  would  cost  very  much  more 
than  a  similar  building  in  Germany.  The  size  of  the  school 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  course  a  year  ago 
two  thousand  three  hundred  pupils  were  in  attendance. 

In  order  to  extend  its  area  of  usefulness  by  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  merit  to  rise,  the  school  offers  instruction  in  draw^ 
ing  to  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  Biirger- 
schulen  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon.  For  this  in- 
struction a  fee  of  three  marks  a  half  year  is  charged. 

Although  the  work  of  the  school  is  intended  primarily  for 
boys  and  men,  a  few  classes  f<M-  women  and  girls  have  been 
formed. 

By  diflferentiation  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  community  this 
industrial  school  is  qmte  obviously  performing  a  large  public 
service. 

In  the  continuation  schools  of  Frankfort,  as  I  learned  from 
the  director,  practical  instruction  is  given  only  in  those  in- 
dustries such  as  bookbinding,  printing  and  typesetting,  in 
which  the  apprentices  cannot  get  sufficient  practice  with  mas- 
ters.  No  practical  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  to  boys 
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who  are  preparing  to  be  carpenters  or  metal  workers  because 
the  masters  are  prepared  to  give  the  apprentices  all  the  neces- 
sary practical  training.  The  director  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  better,  wherever  possible,  for  the  boys  to  have  their  prac- 
tical instruction  with  masters.  The  school  outlines  the  prac- 
tical work  to  be  done  and  requires  the  masters  to  instruct  the 
boys  in  the  processes.  By  this  means  it  is  impossible  for 
masters  to  follow  a  haphazard  or  negligent  course  with  their 
apprentices. 

The  schools  of  Frankfort  impressed  me  most  favorably. 
They  seem  to  be  efficient,  and  they  are  quite  evidently  trying 
(in  a  most  comprehensive  manner)  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
city. 

(B)  Coin  — With  true  originality.  Coin  is  endeavoring  to 
solve  its  educational  problems  in  the  way  best  suited  to  its 

needs. 

Herr  Direktor  Uhrmann,  director  of  the  continuation 
schools,  explained  to  me  the  Coin  plan  in  great  detail.  Prussia, 
unlike  Bavaria,  has  no  compulsory  continuation-school  law. 
Legislation  concerning  continuation  schools  in  Prussia  is  per- 
missive, not  mandatory.  Most  of  the  largw  cities,  however^ 
have  established  compulsory  systems  under  authority  granted 
by  the  law  of  the  state.  By  this  au&ority.  Coin  has  estab- 
lished the  compulsmy  system.. 

Boys  who  are  not  preparing  for  a  sldlled  trade,  go  to  a 
general  continuation  school  for  two  years  for  fpur  and  one- 
half  hours  a  week.  They  attend  usually  from  six-thirty  to 
eight  P.  M.  three  times  a  week.  Boys  who  are  learning  a 
skilled  trade  have  eight  to  ten  hours  a  week  in  school 

Herr  Direktor  Uhrmann  does  not  at  all  believe  in  the 
Munich  system,  because  in  his  judgment,  the  two  hours  a 
week  Plotted  to  practical  instruction  in  Munich  are  altogetiher 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  aww'M  purpose.  In  addition, 
he  considers  the  Munich  plan  too^  43cpcnsive.  He  believes  that 
the  school  should  give  only  such  practical  instruction  as  the 
boy  cannot  get  from  the  master.  His  objection  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati co-operative  plan  is  that  it  breaks  up  the  practical  ex- 
perience too  much.  This  experience,  he  thinks,  should  be  con- 
tinuous for  a  longer  period. 

In  spite  of  the  director's  positive  disapproval  of  the  Munich 
plan  there  was  a  rather  marked  tendency  among  some  of  the 
members  of  his  teaching  corps  to  accept  the  Munich  theory. 
In  some  places  the  Munich  plan  was  in  actual  operation,  doubt- 
less with  the  director's  consent.  I  found,  for  example,  a 
teacher  of  printing  who  believes  thoroughly  in  giving  actual 
practice  in  the  school.   At  the  time  of  my  visit  his  room  was 
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equipped  with  handpresses.  He  expected  to  have  a  power- 
press  the  following  year.  He  disapproved  of  the  Munich  plan 
only  in  thinking  that  printers  and  typesetters  should  not  have 
separate  courses  of  instruction.  Since  printing  and  typeset- 
ting are  such  closely  related  callings,  both  are  necessary  for 
a  boy  who  wishes  to  become  proficient  in  either. 

I  found  also  a  master  tailor  giving  practical  instruction  in 
tailoring  and  a  master  shoemaker  who  gives  practical  instruc- 
tion in  shoemaking.  The  latter  was  a  superior  man  whose 
opinions  were  well  considered.  In  his  judgment,  if  the  mas- 
ters  were  able  and  willing  to  give  adequate  instruction  to  ap- 
prentices, it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  so  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  school  to  undertake  the  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  he  thought  many  masters  were  incapable  of  giving 
proper  instruction.  In  consequence,  the  school  must  look  atter 
the  welfare  of  the  boy. 

The  cheap  shoes  made  by  the  boys  in  the  school  workshop 
are  given  to  a  charitable  institution  in  the  city.  The  best  shoes 
ai-e  kept  for  models  for  succeeding  classes. 

On  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  masters,  the  tailor  ap- 
prentices are  not  allowed  to  make  complete  garments.  Ihe 
guilds  furnish  the  materials  for  instruction  in  making  parts 
of  garments  as  exercises.  •      •  t 

Though  attendance  upon  religious  instruction  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools  in  Coin  is  optional,  most  boys  remain  volun- 
tarily one-half  hour  a  week  to  receive  it. 

The  towns  of  West  Germany  usually  have  an  autumn  in- 
stead of  a  summer  vacation.  By  this  plan  the  instruction  is 
less  broken  by  holidays  up  to  the  middle  of  Au|USt.  ITW 
vacation  period  is  from  mid-August  to  mid-September. 

While  in  Coin  I  visited  the  celebrated  City  Commercial 
College  This  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  Prussia.  It 
has  a  beautiful  building  with  a  fine  industrial  museum. 

In  the  matter  of  museums  and  collections  of  illustrative 
material  for  the  use  of  schools,  Germany  has  attained  a  very 
marked  development  ,  , ,  a 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Coin,  the  "Deutsche  Werkbund 
Ausstellung"  was  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Among 
the  numerous  exhibits  of  many  kinds,  those  from  German 
schools  were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  I  saw  exhibits 
of  art  metal  work,  including  jewelry,  ceramics,  architecture, 
furniture,  weaving,  bookbinding,  designing,  modeling,  paint- 
imr  When  one  sees  the  numerous  and  varied  evidences  ot 
th^  activity  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  he  un- 
derstands how  Germany  has  been  able  to  attain  to  a  position 
oi  gf«at  commercial  and  industrial  importance. 
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IV  —  SOME  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  LONDON 

Most  children  in  London  begin  their  schooling  in  an  in- 
fants' school  and  afterwards  attend  an  elementary  school  to 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Then  they  go  to  work.  This  normal 
course  is  interrupted  at  several  points  to  the  advantage  of  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  and  to  the  advantage  of  children 
who  show  signs  of  unusual  ability.  As  is  the  case  every- 
where there  are  numerous  opportunities  open  to  the  children 
of  wealthy  families.  Old  and  honorable  {M-ivate  institutions 
afford  a  thorough  training  for  the  future  leaders  in  the  higher 
realms  of  English  life.  For  the  mass  of  children  the  .advantage 
of  training  in  the  great  schools  is  closed. 

Since  1902  a  new  opportunity  has  been  open  for  educa- 
tional advancement  The  public  secondary  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Education  Act  of  that  year.  The  secondary 
school  takes  children  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight  years  and 
prepares  them  for  entrance  to  college  and  university.  Undar 
the  terms  of  the  act  free  tuition  must  be  provided  for  a  certain 
numba:  of  poor  children  in  each  school.  The  secondary  school 
is  still  mainly  literary  and  scientific.  For  this  reason  it  does 
not  come  witihin  the  purpose  of  tlus  r^ort 

At  the  approximate  age  of  eleven  years  boys  and  girls  in 
the  elementary  schools  have  another  opportunity  to  enter  upon 
^>ecial  pr^aration  for  their  life  work.  This  opportunity  is 
afforded  in  schools  known  as  central  schools.  These  schools 
were  established  "with  a  view  of  providing  for  those  boys  and 
girls  who  are  able  to  stay  at  school  till  over  fifteen,  an  educa- 
tion which,  while  being  general,  will  have  a  commercial  or 
industrial  bias."  "The  central  schools  are  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are 
specially  selected  and  go  through  a  complete  four-years'  course 
with  a  special  curriculum.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
secondary  schools  by  the  fact  that  they  are  public  elementary 
schools  providing  free  education,  and  that  the  curriculum  is 
framed  with  a  view  to  enabling  pupils  leaving  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  a  half  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  earn  their  living. 
The  total  number  of  central  schools  that  has  been  organized 
up  to  the  present  is  forty-nine.  Of  these  seventeen  have  an 
industiial  bias,  twenty-three  a  commercial  bias  and  nine  both 
an  industrial  and  commercial  bias.'' 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Glover  of  the  Education 
Office,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  studying  two  of 
these  central  schools.  The  first  was  "The  Central  School, 
West  Square,  St.  George's  Road,  Southwark."    Of  this  school 
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Mr.  J.  Mallen  Hale  was  the  head  master.  The  pupils  receive 
free  tuition  and  free  books.  The  enrollment  consisted  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  girls  ranging  in  age  from  eleven  to  fifteen, 
and  four  hundred  and  ninety  boys  ranging  in  age  from  twelve 
to  sixteen.  On  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  inclination  to- 
wards trades  these  pupils  had  been  selected  from  forty  neigh- 
boring schools  having  about  forty  thousand  pupils.  These 
nine  hundred  and  ten  pupils  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
second  cream  skimmed  from  the  elementary  schools.  The 
secondary  schools  had  already  skimmed  the  first  cream.  The 
technical  institutes  will  later  take  a  third  skimming. 

In  the  office  of  the  school  I  found  hanging  on  the  wall  the 
following  statement,  entitled  "General  Aims  and  Correlation 
of  Subjects:" 

"The  aim  of  the  scheme  is  to  provide  a  progressive  four- 
years'  course  of  instruction,  the  handicraft  working  in  accord 
with  the  other  practical  subjects  of  science,  drawing  and 
mathematics.  Workshop  handicraft  is  considered  only  as 
forming  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  work,  the  whole  scheme 
aiming  to  provide  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  industrial 
work  at  the  end  of  the  four  years'  course.  Practical  work  in 
addition  to  that  carried  on  in  the  workshops,  is  done  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  schools.  Modelling  and  practical  designing 
are  taken  with  the  drawing  scheme,  the  necessary  models  for 
casting  and  manipulaticm  bdng  constructed  in  the  workshop. 
Practical  work  in  magnetism,  electricily  and  physics,  such  as 
plating,  dcctric  bells,  l^ht  and  power,  composition  and  use 
of  materials,  etc.,  are  taken  with  the  science,  and  details  of 
building  and  machine  construction  with  the  mechanical  draw- 
ing. The  scheme  of  mathematics  is  drawn  entirely  on  prac- 
tical grounds.  All  courses  are  made,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
work  side  by  side  in  the  several  courses."  The  practical  sub- 
jects are  mathematics,  science,  handicraft,  drawing.  The  Eng- 
lish subjects  are  English  and  literature,  economic  geography, 
industrial  history.  Scripture,  drill  and  physical  exercises,  mu- 
sic and  singing  are  classed  as  miscellaneous  subjects. 

This  central  school  has  also  a  commercial  department,  in 
which  language  is  given  a  prominent  place. 

The  Monnow  Road  Central  School  is  another  institution 
of  the  type  just  described.  According  to  the  head-master,  Mr. 
J,  Litt,  the  main  object  of  this  school  is  to  produce  adapta- 
bility in  pupils  so  that  they  may  fit  well  into  any  work  they 

may  take  up  later. 

Drawing  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  m- 
struction.  The  simple  sketch,  drawing. to  scale,  tracing,  the 
blue  print,  projection  drawing,  all  receive  emphasis  in  turn. 
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All  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  a  practical  turn 
wherever  possible*  For  example,  the  making  of  blue  prints 
was  introduced  in  order  to  satisfy  the  complaint  of  employers 
that  boys  do  not  know  how  to  read  drawings.  In  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  there  is  actual  measuring  of  lines  and  areas 
in  the  school  yard.  Thus  space  concepts  are  built  up.  Thus, 
also,  real  material  for  drawing  is  obtained. 

The  parents  of  the  pupils  in  this  school,  like  most  parents 
in  London,  earn  only  meager  wages.  The  richest  of  them, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  head-master,  do  not  recdve 
more  than  forty  shillings  a  week.  The  average  receive  about 
thirty  shillings  a  week.  When  boys  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  Monnow  Road  School  finish  their  course,  they 
are  able  to  earn  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week.  Those 
from  the  technical  course  earn  about  six  shillings  a  #eek. 
Girls  r^eive  smalls  pay  than  boys  in  aU  occupations. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
central  schools  are  periorming  a  real  public  service  by  minis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  a  large  elemoit  in  the  population  of  the 
city. 

A  second  type  of  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  in- 
dustrial subjects  is  illustrated  by  the  Paddington  Technical 
Institute.   London  has  several  excellent  schools  of  this  kind. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  Paddington  Technical 
Institute  and  the  central  schools  just  described  seems  to  be 
that  the  central  schools  take  pupils  (the  second  cream,  as  th^ 

are  called)  at  eleven  or  eleven  and  one-half  years  of  age, 
whereas  the  technical  school  takes  them  at  fourteen.  The 

technical  school  takes  night  pupils  also  and  in  general  assists 
youth  of  more  advanced  age  than  those  in  the  central  schools. 
The  technical  school  offers  a  kind  of  second  chance  to  pupils 
who  were  unable  to  qualify  when  they  were  only  eleven  and 
one-half  years  old.  The  principal,  Mr.  A.  G.  Cooke,  assured 
me  that  some  of  his  pupils  were  of  fine  mental  caliber.  Those 
boys  and  girls  who  are  the  brightest  at  eleven  years  are  not 
always  the  best  intellectually  at  fourteen. 

Boys  and  girls  are  admitted  to  the  day  school  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  upon  completing  the  elementary  school.  Practic- 
ally all  who  apply  are  admitted.  They  take  a  two  years'  pre- 
vocational  course. 

No  special  trade  is  taught  except  in  the  case  of  g^rls  who 
wish  to  take  a  two-years*  course  in  trade  dressmaking.  These 
girls  make  and  sell  dresses  on  order.  The  profits  belong  to 
the  London  County  Council.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years, 
girls  are  able  to  obtain  positions  at  twelve  shillings  a  week. 
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In  order  that  these  prospective  dressmakers  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unprepared  to  be  homemakers,  they  are  given  some  in- 
struction in  cooking  also. 

Other  girls  have  a  two-years'  course  in  domestic  economy 
(laundering,  cooking,  housewifery).  An  apartment  nearby 
is  provided  where  they  receive  practical  instruction  for  six 
weeks  in  three  periods  of  two  weeks  each.  During  the  time 
when  they  are  engaged  in  work  in  their  apartment,  all  other 
studies  are  suspended.  They  do  not  live  in  the  apartment, 
but  they  go  on  duty  there  at  seven  A.  M. 

The  boys  of  the  school  are  well  fitted  to  become  draughts- 
men at  an  initial  salary  of  one  or  two  pounds  a  week.  The 
principal  does  all  he  can  to  dissuade  boys  from  accepting  these 
positions,  because  there  is  little  chance  to  rise.  He^  advises 
them  to  take  positions  in  a  good  factory  at  eight  shillings  a 
week.  Employers,  however,  are  not  very  willing  to  take  boys 
who  have  been  trained  as  this  school  trains  them.  Employers 
prefer  for  their  purpose  boys  who  are  content  to  remain  for 
a  long  time  at  one  machine,  and  who  then  attain  a  d€^gree  of 
manual  skill.  The  boys  from  the  school  do  not  attain  high 
manual  dexterity  in  their  school  course,  but  they  learn  to 
think,  and  they  learn  the  scientific  principles  of  their  future 
occupations.  At  the  end  of  four  to  six  years  after  they  enter 
industry  they  are  highly  valuable  and  they  occupy  important 
positions. 

Those  students  who  show  little  power  to  grasp  scientific 
principles  and  who  show  at  the  same  time  great  possibilities 
of  manual  dexterity  are  advised  to  leave  the  d^y  school,  to  take 
shop  employment,  and  to  attend  school  at  mght.  The  night 
courses  have  very  much  the  larger  attendance.  Night  school 
pupils  remain,  if  they  wish,  until  they  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  They  pay  only  small  fees  which  are  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  income  of  the  students.  Excellent  shops  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  night  school.  The  equipment  in', 
the  machine  shop  alone  cost  about  $5,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  day  school  is  to  train  the  future  fore- 
men and  superintendents,  not  the  skilled  mechanics.  The 
latter,  in  the  judgment  of  the  principal,  should  be  trained  in 
the  factories. 

There  is  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  Paddington 
Technical  Institute  and  some  of  the  German  schools  already 
described  In  the  Bauschulen,  the  Technikum  at  Niirnberg, 
and  the  Hohere  Maschinenbauschule  at  Wurzburg,  training 
in  shops  is  prerequisite  to  admission.  In  this  English  school, 
training  in  the  shop  is  expected  to  follow  the  school  instruc- 
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tion  in  order  to  finish  the  proper  preparation  of  the  boy  for 
•  his  life  work.   Both  plans  have  good  reasons  to  recommend 
them. 

A  fourth  type  of  school  for  industrial  training  is  repre- 
sented by  '*The  Polytechnic  School,"  Regent  Street,  near  Ox- 
ford Circus.   There  are  eleven  of  these  schools  in  London. 

The  Polytechnic  School  is  a  *'non-provided"  school ;  that 
is,  its  building  and  equipment  were  not  furnished  by  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  and  it  has  a  governing  body  of  its  own. 
It  receives,  how^ever,  large  grants  from  both  the  city  and  the 
government.  It  has  twelve  thousand  students,  and  in  addi- 
tion, in  its  social  and  athletic  organizations,  it  has  four  thou- 
sand members  who  are  not  students.  Thus  sixteen  thousand 
persons  come  within  the  range  of  its  influence  each  year. 
Besides  maintaining  two  secondary  school  organizations  (a 
commercial  and  a  technical),  it  offers  practical  traiiung  in 
many  industrial  lines.  In  fact,  almost  every  important  in- 
dustrial occupation  is  represented  by  a  school  course. 

The  Polytechnic  lays  great  stress  upon  the  social  and  tlie 

athletic  sides  of  student  life.  A  military  company  is  sup- 
ported by  the  students.  A  flourishing  Travel  Bureau  is  main- 
tained under  the  patrons^  of  the  school. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  far-reaching  effects 
of  a  school  like  the  Polytechnic.  According  to  its  official  state- 
ment, "its  aim  has  been,  and  is,  to  provide  a  club  and  rendez- 
vous for  young  people  where  every  reasonable  facility  shall 
be  offered  for  the  formation  of  a  steadfast  character,  and  of 
true  friendships ;  for  training  the  intellect,  and  for  leading  an 
upright,  unselfish  life." 

The  last  school  I  visited  in  London  was  the  London  County 
Council  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  located  on  South- 
hampton Row,  W.  C.  Of  this  school,  Mr.  F.  V.  Burridge  is 
principal.  It  is  a  busy  school  that  seems  to  be  doing  a  great 
work.  It  occupies  a  large,  well-equipped  building  in  a  busy 
part  of  London. 

The  prospectus  of  the  school  contains  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  school,  which  was  first  opened  in  temporary  premises  in 
Regent  Street  in  1896,  was  established  by  the  London  County  Council 
to  provide  instruction  in  those  branches  of  design  and  manipulation 
which  bear  on  the  more  artistic  trades.  Every  opportunity  is  given  to 
students  to  specialize  in  relation  to  their  own  particular  calling. 
Thorough  training  is  provided  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  but  admission 
to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  various  handicraft  subjects  is  within 
certain  limits  extended  only  to  those  actually  engaged  in  handicraft. 
In  such  snbjects  the  school  is  intended  to  supplement  rather  than 
supersede  apprenticeship  by  affording  to  stodeats  engaged  in  Xnondoa 
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'  art  industries  fuller  opportunities  for  design  and  practice  in  various 
branches  of  their  craft  than  can  usually  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  . 
routine  of  l^e  workshop*" 

Although  London  has  many  schools  for  the  training  of 
industrial  workers,  there  is  still  very  inadequate  provision  for 
the  great  masses  of  children  who  need  help  after  the  close  of 
their  elementary  education.  A  London  County  Council  re- 
port says  that  "there  are  approximately  35,000  boys  leaving 
London  elementary  schools  each  year,  of  whom  roughly  two- 
thirds  enter  unskilled  trades.  It  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
an  extremely  small  proportion  of  those  who  start  life  in  un- 
skilled occupations  will  rise  to  the  level  of  skilled  workers." 

My  inspection  of  a  few  London  schools  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  which  is  done  in  London  is  on  just 
as  high  a  plane  as  that  which  is  done  in  similar  schools  in 
Munich.  The  London  system  of  education,  however,  is  quite 
limited  in  its  scope,  for  it  reaches  so  small  a  part  of  the  great 
masses  of  people  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  Munich,  the 
reach  of  the  school  extends  to  all  boys  until  they  are  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Munich  classifies  her  children  in  schools  according  to  the 
wealth  and  the  social  status  of  the  parents.  Although  a  simi- 
lar classification  is  made  to  some  extent  in  London,  there  is 
another  kind  of  classification;  that  is,  a  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  children  as  measured  by 
their  ability  to  pass  examinations.  The  London  boy  who  csm 
pass  the  necessary  examinations  at  certain  intervals  in  his 
career,  has  a  way  open  from  the  infants'  school  through  the 
university  without  any  regard  to  the  status  of  his  parents. 

In  Munich  there  is  compulsory  education  for  all  children 
up  to  sixteen,  according  to  the  social  standard  of  their  par- 
ents. Though  London  compulsory  education  reaches  chil- 
dren only  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  intellectual  merit  to  receive  recognition  and 
encouragement  through  all  the  stages  of  schooling  to  the 
highest.  Munich  has  a  kind  of  education  which  is  arrai^fed 
for  definitely  accepted  social  strata,  London  makes  liberal 
{provision  for  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 

Neither  the  Munich  nor  the  London  plan  seems  to  me 
desirable  for  America.  We  need  to  provide  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  school  or  shop  or  in  both  for  all  children  up  to 
sixteen,  perhaps  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age*  We  should 
resist,  however,  with  every  force  at  our  command  any  ten- 
dency to  racourage  or  even  to  accept  any  system  which  tends 
to  arrange  our  children  in  fixed  social  groups.  The  only 
grouping  we  should  be  willing  to  accept  is  that  fixed  by  the 
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needs  and  the  abilities  of  children.  An  examination  system 
will  not  suffice  to  determine  needs  and  abilities.  How  these 
shall  be  determined  is  one  of  the  educational  problems  for 
the  immediate  future. 


PART  TWO 


GERMAN  EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

No  general  agreement  concerning  the  aim  of  education 
has  yet  been  reached.  Some  writers  maintain  that  the  aim 
is  purely  personal,  that  education  has  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental,  the  moral,  the  economic,  or  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  individual.  Others  argue  with  equal  force  in 
favor  of  the  social  aim,  the  development  of  the  individual  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  lus  fellows,  for  the  sake 
of  the  contribution  which  he  may  make  to  the  general  good. 

Although  differences  in  theory  concerning  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation may  be  found  among  German  educators  as  among  the 
educators  of  other  lands,  in  practice  the  German  has  accepted 
the  social  aim  and  has  limited  the  word  "social"  until  it  is 
almost  equivalent  in  meaning  to  "national."  Thus  training 
fcMT  citizenship  is  everywhere  comspicuous  in  German  schools. 

In  organizing  the  school  systems  in  the  various  states  of 
the  Empire,  there  is  a  frank  recognition  of  well-defined  classes 
of  society.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  there  are  three  parallel 
t5rpes  of  school  for  children  of  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower  classes.  In  Saxony,  there  are  the  Volksschulen  for  the 
lower  classes  and  the  Biirgerschulen  for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  In  Bavaria,  all  children  attend  the  Volksschulen  or 
elementary  schools  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  At  this  time 
they  divide.  The  children  of  the  poorer  classes  continue  in 
the  elementary  schools  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  Then  they  go 
into  the  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  training  in  com- 
mercial or  industrial  work.  For  these  children  there  is  no 
outlet,  except  in  rare  instances,  into  the  schools  for  the  higher 
education.  The  boys  and  the  girls  from  the  continuation 
schools  are  destined  to  form  the  great  proletariat.  Since  their 
lot  in  life  is  known,  the  problem  of  the  educator  is  to  arrange 
a  system  of  education  which  will  adjust  them  to  their  environ- 
ment, give  them  joy  in  their  work,  and  make  them  contented 
and  obedient  citizens  of  tbe  Empire. 
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At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  the  children  of  the  upper-class 
families  in  Bavaria  leave  the  elementary  schools  and  enter  a 
Mittelschule  or  middle  school,  which  is  essentially  an  institu- 
tion of  the  college-preparatory  type.  After  a  nine-year  course 
in  a  middle  school,  pupils  are  ready  to  enter  the  university  or 
the  scientific  college.  There  is  great  striving  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  send  their  sons  to  the  middle  schools,  because  the 
boys  in  those  schools  may  receive,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a 
certificate  entitling  them  to  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
army  for  only  one  year,  w^hereas  other  boys  must  serve  two 
or  three  years,  according  to  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  The  middle  schools  are  the  centers^  of 
training  for  the  future  leaders  of  the  state  in  law, ^medicine, 
education,  divinity,  engineering,  and  the  public  service.  Thus 
these  schools,  like  the  elementary  and  the  continuation  schools, 
have  definite  tasks  to  perform.  By  statutory  enact- 
ments certain  jpositions  in  after  life  are  opened  to  boys  from 
these  institutions  in  accordance  with  clearly  defined  condi- 
tions which  all  are  able  to  know  in  advance* 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  greater  opportunities  which 
the  middle  and  the  higher  schools  offer  in  the  way  of  openings 
into  the  more  highly  favored  walks  of  life,  will  attract  large 
numbers  of  boys.  These  schools  have  been  so  popular  that 
they  have  made  the  whole  system  of  German  education  top- 
heavy.  So  many  men  have  been  educated  in  the  universities 
and  the  higher  tedinical  schools  throughout  the  Empire  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  places  cannot  be  provided  for  them  by 
the  state.  Long  years  of  waiting  are  necessary  before  the 
university  graduate  can  be  placed  in  even  a  minor  position 
in  the  public  service.  These  years,  however,  are  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  the  pension  which  is  assured  at  the  end  of  the  long 
upward  climb  through  the  various  stages  of  office.  Even 
among  scientific  men  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  public 
service,  the  over  supply  is  shown  in  the  small  salaries  that 
are  paid  in  scientific  pursuits,  particularly  in  the  field  of  chem- 
istry, where  the  number  of  applicants  for  positions  is  un- 
usually large. 

Realizing  the  danger  to  the  state  in  having  so  many  men 
preparing  for  intellectual  leadership,  German  educators  are 
trying  now  to  make  the  industrial  schools  more  attractive. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  of  luring  into  institutions 
for  industrial  training  such  students  as  for  social  reasons 
would  choose  the  other  type  of  education,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  state  to  break  down  some  of  the  class  distinctions 
which  now  have  official  sanction.  Out  of  this  necessity  of  the 
state  there  may  come  some  great  social  changes. 
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The  significant  fact  is  that  the  state  undertakes  to  adjust 
social  conditions  and  to  make  the  schools  the  agents  of  its 
purpose.  In  order  that  this  purpose  may  be  fulfilled,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  have  profound 
respect  for  authority  and  a  simple  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
governing  class. 

Some  illustrations  of  specific  ways  in  which  this  educa- 
tion for  citizenship  (Staatsburgerliche  Erziehung,  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it)  is  conducted  will  show  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  whole  plan  is  concdved.  In  the  first  place,  the 
German  language  and  literature  are  everywhere  essentials  in 
the  program  of  studies.  Pride  in  the  national  speech  and  in 
the  national  literature  is  inculcated  not  only  in  the  pupils 
whose  antecedents  and  expectations  would  seem  to  make  them 
especially  susceptible  to  literary  influences,  but  also  in  the 
boys  and  girls  who  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  the 
conventional  stream  of  culture  would  ordinarily  be  untouched 
by  any  wave  of  literary  interest.  In  the  famous  Pranchk- 
strasse  Gewerbeschule  in  ]\Iunich  the  WTiter  found  a  class  of 
fourth-year  printers'  apprentices  studying  Gotz  von  Berlichin- 
gen.  So  vital  and  interesting  was  the  instruction  that  these 
boys  who  were  alreadv  industrial  workers  were  finding  quite 
as  much  joy  and  inspiration  as  another  set  of  boys,  seen  a 
few  days  before  in  the  Maximiliansgymnasium,  manifested  in 
the  leading  and  interpretation  of  a  part  of  the  Niebelungenlied. 
Though  one  school  was  of  the  industrial  and  the  other  of  the 
college-preparatory  type,  the  lesson  in  both  instances  had  the 
same  aim  —  appreciation  of  a  great  work  of  German  Htarature. 

Further  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  German  to  cultivate  the 
pride  of  nationality  and  to  intensify  the  idea  of  citizenship  is 
found  in  the  recent  tendency  to  supplant  words  of  foreign 
origin  with  others  that  are  purely  Teutonic.  The  following 
substitutions  illustrate  the  general  policy:  Speisekarte  for 
Menu;  Fahrkarte  for  Billet;  Bahnsteig  for  P«rron;  zusam- 
menzahlen  for  addieren;  abziefaen  for  subtrahieren ;  vervicl<^ 
fachen  for  multipljizieren ;  teilen  for  divicfieren. 

The  importance  which  attaches  to  a  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Empire  may  be  illustrated  by  a  lesson  which 
the  writer  was  privileged  to  hear  in  the  Imtherstrasse  Bezirks- 
fortbildungsschule  in  Munich.  The  class  was  made  up  of  a 
group  of  retarded  boys.  The  first  subject  to  receive  attention 
was  the  classification  of  the  various  states  of  the  Empire  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  their  rulers.  Mention  of  the  republics 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liabeck  led  to  slome  discusdon  of 
the  Hanseatic  League  and  of  Napoleon's  influence  in  destroy- 
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ing  the  freedom  of  many  of  the  cities  of  the  League. .  Then 
followed  a  series  of  questions  of  an  historic  nature: 

When  was  the  German  Empire  founded? 
Where  was  the  German  Empire  founded? 
Why  was  it  founded  in  France? 

Who  founded  the  Empire?    (Bismarck  was  credited  with  this 
honor.) 

What  other  league  of  states  do  you  know? 
Who  is  the  head  of  the  Empire? 

The  teacher  then  explained  that  the  standards  of  weight, 
measure,  and  value  are  imperial  standards,  and  that  certain 
institutions  like  the  post,  the  telegraph,  and  the  navy  are  im- 
perial. (Bavaria,  however,  still  retains  a  certain  degree  of 
independence  in  postal  matters.)  Next  the  teacher  discussed 
Bavarian  institutions  and  the  rights  and  duties  pertaining  to 
them.  The  final  point  of  the  lesson  was  devoted  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Bundesrath  and  of  the  qualifications  which  entitle 
a  man  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Reichstag.  The  point  was 
clearly  made  that  the  Reichstag  is  the  re])resentative  of  the 
Deutsches  Volk,  while  the  Bundesrath  represents  the  twenty- 
six  sovereign  states  of  the  Empire.  Thus  the  school  was  doing 
its  part  to  acquaint  a  set  of  pupils  somewhat  below  the  average 
in  intelligence  with  the  external  facts  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  nation.  The  purpose  was  to  give  these  boys  a 
background  of  understanding  of  imperial  greatness  and  of 
their  place  in  the  imperial  scheme. 

Another  important  element  in  the  education  of  the  future 
citizen  consists  of  instruction  concerning  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated state  pension  and  insurance  regulations.  Some  notes 
taken  during  a  lesson  given  to  a  class  of  jewelers'  apprentices 
in  the  Luisenstrasse  Gewerbeschule  in  Munich  will  explain 
the  nature  of  this  type  of  work.  As  no  text-books  are  used 
in  the  school  for  jewelers'  apprentices,  the  teacher  was  ob- 
liged to  give  his  instruction  orally  and  by  means  of  numerous 
questions  to  test  the  understanding  of  the  class.  Careful  ex- 
planation was  given  of  Krankengeld  or  Sick  Benefits,  Wochen- 
geld  or  Weekly  Benefits,  Sterbegeld  or  Death  Benefits,  Witt- 
wengehalt  or  Widows'  Pensions.  The  method  of  raising  the 
money  for  the  payment  of  accident,  death,  and  health  insur- 
ance was  developed  in  the  same  manner.  In  order  to  prepare 
for  the  next  important  point  in  the  lesson,  the  teacher  then 
directed  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  various  organizations 
of  craftsmen,  especially  to  the  jewelers'  guilds.  In  every  case 
of  accident  to  a  workman  the  employer  must  make  two  reports 
—  one  to  the  Berufsgenossenschaft  or  labor  organization,  and 
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one  to  the  police.  Then  a  calculation  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  money  payment  due  to  the  family  of 
a  disabled  workman.  The  Jahresarbeitverdienst  or  yearly 
wage  forms  the  basis  of  the  payment.  The  Jahresarbeitver- 
dienst is  found  by  multiplying  the  daily  wage  by  three  hun- 
dred. The  daily  wage  of  the  journeyman  jeweler  is  five  marks, 
ten  pfennige.  This  amount,  multiplied  by  three  hundred,  gives 
a  total  of  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  marks.  For  every  child 
in  the  family  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  Jahresarbeitverdienst  is 
allowed  up  to  a  limit  of  sixty  per  cent,  beyond  which  no  pay- 
ment is  made.  Thus  through  instruction  of  this  kind  the 
future  citizen  is  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  an  industrial 
community  highly  organized  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state. 

A  class  of  chimney-sweep  apprentices  in  the  Liebherr- 
strasse  Gewerbeschule  in  Munich  was  observed  during  a  les- 
son in  Biirgerkunde  or  Civics.  The  purpose  was  to  acquaint 
the  boys  with  the  economic  institutions  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly the  savings  banks.  The  lesson  began  with  instruction 
concerning  Postschecks.  Then  the  teacher  asked,  "Do  you 
know  of  any  banks  in  Munich?''  The  pupils  responded  that 
they  knew  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Dresdener  Bank.  Then 
came  explanation  of  the  method  of  founding  a  bank.  The  next 
question  was,  "How  does  a  bank  get  the  money  with  which 
to  transact  its  business?"  The  answer  was,  "Banks  get  their 
money  chiefly  from  savings  banks."  The  teacher  then  told 
the  class  that  Germany  stands  now  in  the  third  place  among 
the  nations  in  the  matter  of  savings,  and  that  it  gives  promise 
of  passing  England  soon.  The  next  topic  was  a  discussion  of 
the  chief  business  of  a  bank.  This  led  to  an  explanation  of 
the  comparative  rates  of  interest  allowed  on  short-time  and 
long-time  deposits.  The  rate  of  interest,  it  was  shown,  is 
fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Finally,  the  checldng 
system  was  explained.  Here,  too,  comparison  with  England 
was  made.  The  class  was  told  that  the  checking  system  is  not 
highly  developed  in  Germany,  for  the  records  diow  tiiat  only 
forty  per  cent  of  bills  are  paid  by  check  in  Germany  as  against 
ninety-seven  per  cent  in  England.  In  order  to  give  a  practical 
turn  to  the  lesson,  the  teacher  then  assigned  to  the  dass  ^» 
task  of  making  out  a  check  on  the  Deutsche  Bank. 

That  a  class  of  chimney  sweeps  should  receive  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  banking  may  seem  incongruous  to  many. 
Such  instruction,  however,  gains  significance  and  con^stency 
in  the  light  of  a  general  purpose  to  fit  all  boys  into  the  sodal» 
the  political,  and  the  economic  environment. 
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Another  striking  illustration  of  the  working  out  of  a  con- 
scious purpose  to  train  for  citizenship  is  shown  in  the  manner 
of  teaching  boys  to  take  pride  in  their  calling.  Obviously  it 
is  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state  that  every 
worker  should  find  joy  in  his  work;  that  he  should  be  able  to 
regard  his  particular  occupation  as  containing  elements  that 
demand  superior  qualities  of  mind ;  and  that  he  should  regard 
that  calling  as  an  end  in  itself.  Workers  who  find  no  joy  in 
their  work  and  who  change  frequently  from  one  occupation 
to  another  in  search  of  satisfaction  are  not  efficient  citizens. 

The  schools  make  use  of  two  methods  of  inculcating  joy 
and  of  securing  stability  in  the  future  workers.  The  first  of 
these  methods  consists  in  developing  all  erf  the  possible  scien- 
tific or  literary  resources  which  any  partictdar  occupation  in- 
volves. For  example,  it  is  not  considered  sufficient  that  boys 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  printing  trade  should  learn 
only  mechanical  operations.  They  receive  instruction  also  in 
English,  French,  and  Latin.  Boys  who  are  preparing  to  be- 
come gardeners  learn  botany  and  chemistry-  The  occupation 
of  chimney  sweep,  which  with  us  would  most  likely  be  re- 
garded as  of  a  very  menial  nature,  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  science  by  means  of  the  use  made  of  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  physics.  The  following  questions,  taken  from  the 
notes  of  a  single  class  exercise,  illustrate  the  method: 

What  snakes  smoke  thick? 

What  is  the  definition  of  a  heat  unit? 

How  many  heat  u&its  afe  there  ia  a*  given  number  of  kilograms  of 

wood? 

What  are  the  comparative  smoke  —  and  heat  —  products  of  wood, 
peat,  and  various  kinds  of  coal? 

What  are  the  comparative  results  of  banting  coal  by  the  under 
method,  and  by  the  over  metikod? 

These  boys  must  learn  also  the  proper  methods  of  con- 
structing chimneys  for  safety  and  for  efficiency.  After  ex- 
amining the  course  of  study  in  a  school  of  this  kind,  and  after 
hearing  some  of  the  instruction,  one  is  almost  persuaded  to 
be  a  chimney  sweep. 

The  second  method  of  giving  dignity  to  an  occupation  is 
developed  by  means  of  the  history  of  that  occupation  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  lives  of  the  men  who  have  attained 
distinction  in  it,  and  the  history  of  the  associations  or  guilds 
which  have  fostered  it,  are  studied  for  suggestion  and  for  in- 
spiration. There  are  but  few  occupations  that  are  not  ridi 
in  histmic  and  biographical  matmal ;  but  few  that  have  not 
contributed  some  essential  elements  to  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  which  unlocks  the  treas- 
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uries  of  the  past  for  the  sake  of  revealing  the  wealth  of 
achievement  which  they  contain.  Valuable  as  this  attitude 
of  contentment  with  work  is  under  any  system  of  government, 
it  is  especially  valuable  in  a  nation  where  the  stratification  of 
society  is  so  marked  as  it  is  in  Germany.  Without  this  satis- 
^faction  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  the  social  unrest  as  exem- 
plified in  the  growth  of  the  social  democracy  would  be  much 
more  pronounced  than  it  is  at  present.  Training  for  citizen- 
ship requires  that  acceptance  of  the  existing  order  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

The  way  in  which  training  for  citizenship  is  linked  up  with 
regular  class  work  may  be  shown  by  an  account  of  a  lesson 
given  by  Dr.  Otto  Ziegler  to  a  seventh-grade  class  of  forty- 
three  boys  in  the  Flurstrasse  Volksschule  of  Munich  on  the 
'  seventh  of  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  mention  the  name  of  the  teacher  and  to  give  a  some- 
what detailed  account  of  the  lesson,  because  that  particular 
lesson  was  almost  if  not  quite,  the  best  that  the  writer  has 
ever  been  privileged  to  hear.  It  was  a  lesson  in  litt^ature 
taught  by  the  inductive  method.  The  five  formal  5fcq>$  were 
carefully  observed  as  follows: 

1.  Preparatton.  Why  is  a  journey  by  sea  not  always  pleasant? 
In  answer,  the  boys  mentioned  sea  sidmess,  storm,  lightning,  fire. 
The  teacher  iben  gave  womit  little  aceoant  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 

Michigan. 

2.  Presentation.  Then  he  read  to  the  class  from  the  seventh-grade 
reader  a  little  poem  of  sixty-three  lines  by  Theodor  Fontane,  entitled 
"John  Maynard."  (This  poem  tells  of  a  steamer  which  was  making  a 
trip  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  and  which  took  fire  when  it  was  still 
some  distance  from  port.  Through  the  courage  of  the  pilot  the  vessel 
was  held  to  its  course  and  all  the  passengers  were  saved,  though  the 
pilot  himself,  John  Maynard,  was  lost.  A  great  procession  of 

ers  followed  his  body  to  its  jbiuial  in  the  City  of  BnfiEalo.) 

After  the  teacher  had  finished  the  reading,  tiie  boys  read  the  poem 
one  after  another  in  parts  to  the  end. 

3.  Con^^trisoa  and  Absttaetioa.  Then  qoestions  were  adnsd  as 

follows: 

What  is  the  duty  of  a  pilot? 

What  kind  of  officers  should  be  selected  for  vessels? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  name  of  the  ^bu^,  die  Schwalbe? 

Where  was  the  ship  going? 

What  is  the  distance  from  Detroit  to  Buflblo? 

What  are  "Flocken  von  Schnee?" 

The  boys  answered  all  these  questions  rapidly  in  loud 
voices  and  in  full  sentences. 

After  full  explanation  had  been  g^ven,  the  boys  re*read 
the  poem  in  turn  by  parts  twice.   This  made  fdur  readings. 
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^  4.  Generalization.  The  books  were  then  closed  and  more  ques- 
tions of  a  different  type  were  asked  by  the  teacher.    To  one  of  them. 

W  hat  IS  the  duty  of  a  captain?"  a  boy  replied,  "Every  captain  must 
be  ready  ^and  willing  to  go  down  with  his  ship/'  "Yes,"  said  the 
teacher;  "and  likewise  every  father,  every  teacher,  every  hero  must 
do  the  same  as  the  captain  or  the  pilot."  In  answer  to  a  request  for 
examples  of  the  heroism  of  fathers  and  others,  the  boys  drew  many 
illustrations  out  of  their  own  experience  or  out  of  the  records  of  focis 
familiar  to  all. 

5.  Application.  Then  another  poem  from  the  same  book  was  read 
by  the  boys  at  the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
idea  of  heroism  under  diflFerent  circumstances  and  to  apply  the  teach- 
ing of  the  lesson  to  the  lives  of  all  in  the  class.  This  second  poem,  en- 
titled "Den  Toten  vom  litis,'*  was  by  Albert  MattaeL  The  last  lines 
may  be  translated  somewhat  freely  as  follows: 

If  once  the  Kaiser  calls, 

If  the  hour  of  trial  is  near. 

Into  the  battle!  To  the  death!  Gerisiania! 

Hnrrahl 

The  dramatic  effect  of  the  reading  of  this  last  poem  was  most 
pronounced.  Without  tearing  the  passion  to  tatters  and  seemingly 
quite  content  with  the  result  achieved,  the  teacher  then  gave  an  exer- 
cise in  oral  composition,  based  upon  the  poem  of  "John  Maynard," 

Last  of  all  as  the  climax  to  the  whole  lesson  came  a  song  of 
heroism  sung  in  unison  by  the  boys.  As  they  stood  and  sang,  they 
seemed  to  pledge  their  lives  to  fulfill  their  duty  to  their  Fatherland. 
It  appeared  to  the  observer  that  geography,  literature,  ethics,  and 
ovics  had  united  to  prepare  these  boys  for  citizenship. 

In  at  least  six  ways,  then,  the  schools  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  train  pupils,  particularly  boys,  for  their  future  duties 
as  citizens.  The  cultivation  of  pride  in  the  German  language 
and  literature,  instruction  in  the  history  and  the  organization 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  several  states,  teaching  concerning 
the  regulations  that  pertain  to  industrial  life,  information 
about  the  economic  environment,  the  inculcation  of  pride  in 
their  calling  and  of  joy  in  their  work,  and  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  as  an  integral  part  of  ethics  — all  these  combine 
to  make  of  the  German  boys  citizens  who  are  true  to  type. 
Other  methods  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  formation  of 
*7ugendwehr,"  or  companies  of  school  volunteers  for  military 
training.  These,  however,  are  not  established  everywhere. 
The  six  kinds  of  training  already  explained  are  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  schools  serve  the  state. 

That  the  specific  examples  already  cited  are  not  isolated 
cases  having  no  connection  with  a  fixed  general  purpose,  two 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Georg  Kerscheiisteiner, 
the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Munich,  are  ample  proof. 
The  first  of  these,  from  Kerschensteino-'s  Introduction  to 
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Best  and  Ogden's  *The  Problem  of  the  Continuation  School," 
is  as  follows : 

"The  end  of  all  education  is  not  the  technically  competent  work- 
man, but  the  citizen  of  the  state,  who  not  only  seeks  to  advance  his 
own  welfare  through  his  work,  but  also  consciously  places  his  work 
in  the  service  of  the  community." 

The  second  quotation  is  from  Ko'scheasteiner's  "Organiza- 
tion  and  Courses  of  Study 

"The  ultimate  aim  of  all  public  schools,  supported  as  they  arc  out 

of  public  funds,  is  the  training  of  pupils  for  useful  citizenship.  A  useful 
citizen  is  he  who  through  his  work  contributes  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  gradual  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  state  as  a  society 
organized  on  principles  of  justice  and  civilization*  Thus  the  first  duty 
of  the  school  is  to  cultivate  in  pupils  the  ability  to  work  and  to  foster 
in  them  a  spirit  of  joy  in  the  performance  of  their  tasks.  The  second 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  accustom  pupils  early  in  life  to  put  their  pro- 
ficiency and  their  joy  in  their  work  into  the  service  of  their  comrades 
and  their  fellow-men.  The  third  duty  is  to  link  this  readiness  for 
service  so  acquired,  this  consideration  for  others,  and  this  moral  de- 
votion, with  insight  into  the  purposes  of  the  national  life  so  far  as 
such  insight  is  compatible  with  the  intelligence  and  the  maturity  of 
the  pnpiL^ 

What  has  been  said  here  about  training  for  citizenship  in 
the  Bavarian  schools  might  be  said  equally  well  concerning' 
the  training  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  an 
isolated,  sporadic,  disconnected  effort  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, but  a  consistent,  purposeful  plan  cleverly  concdved 
and  sldUfully  executed  throughout  Ihe  whole  nation. 

This  training  for  citizenship  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
youth  to  be  a  loyal,  obedient,  and  efficient  member  of  the  state. 
The  state  is  not,  however,  as  with  us,  an  emanation  from  the 
people,  dependent  upon  the  the  people,  and  having  no  exist- 
ence except  as  the  people  create  it,  foster  it,  and  sustain  it  as 
an  agent  of  their  will.  **To  the  German,  it  (the  state),"  says 
Kuno  Francke,  the  distinguished  German  professor  at  Har- 
vard, "is  a  spiritual  collective  i>ersonality,  leading  a  life  of  its 
own,  beyond  and  above  the. life  of  individuals."  The  call  to 
citizenship  in  Germany,  therefore,  is  a  call  to  serve  an  institu- 
tion of  which  the  individual  is  not  a  part,  an  institution  which 
finds  its  sanctions  outside  of  the  popular  will,  and  which  by 
virtue  of  those  sanctions  is  entitled  to  "the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion/' 

It  is,  indeed,  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  how  training  in  citi- 
zenship in  a  state  so  conceived  works  itself  out  in  the  life  of 
the  people.  The  state  is  able  to  enact  and  to  enforce  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  many  activities  which  in  America  are 
r^^ded  as  belonging  occlustvdy  within  the  donuun  of  in- 
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dividual  right.  Some  of  these  regulations  at  times  seem  tin- 
necessarily  severe  and  perhaps  unwarranted.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  they  make  for  efficiency.  The  appeal  for  physical 
training,  for  hygienic  living,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  manly 
virtues  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  Fatherland.  Youths  grow 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  devotion  to  that  Fatheiland  whose 
right  it  is  to  demand  the  best  that  is  in  them.  From  childhood 
they  are  accustomed  to  obedience  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
incUvidual  will. 

"A  spiritual  collective  personality,  leading  a  life  of  its  own, 
beyond  and  above  the  life  of  individuals,"  is  too  much  of  a 
political  abstraction  for  any  but  the  best  minds  to  comprehend. 
Philosophers  can  grasp  the  abstract.  The  common  mind  needs 
the  evidence  of  the  concrete.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  for 
the  stability  of  the  German  idea  of  the  state  that  the  Kaiser 
is  regarded  as  the  visible  embodimeat  of  the  invisible  state. 
Loyalty  to  him  is  loyalty  to  the  state. 

If  it  were  possible  to  have  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect 
benevolence  in  the  executive  of  a  state  conceived  as  the  Ger- 
mans concdive  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  material  wd- 
fare  of  the  people  would  be  assured.  Whether  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  welfare  would  be  of  Ac  highest  order  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine.  An  appeal  to  history  is  not  convincing,  for 
the  results  of  previous  attempts  of  the  kind  seem  to 'be  con- 
flicting. Military  efficiency,  however,  is  likely  to  follow  when 
the  state  is  able  to  exalt  itself  over  individual  independence. 
The  successes  of  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  in  the  war  with 
Russia  are  illustrations  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  state  whose 
soldiers  and  sailors  bury  their  own  wills  in  the  will  of  the 
executive,  the  embodiment  for  them  of  the  power  and  the 
majesty  of  the  nation. 

An  American  observer  of  the  German  system  of  education 
and  of  its  results  is  constrained  to  make  comparisons.  Thus 
far  in  our  history  we  have  exalted  the  individual,  carefully 
conserving  individual  right,  individual  initiative,  and  individ- 
ual responsibility.  Whether  we  have  gone  too  far  in  that  di- 
rection, time  alone  can  tell.  To  one  political  theory,  however, 
we  are  definitely  committed;  namely,  that  the  state  has  no 
existence  apart  from  the  will  of  its  citizens.  They  give  form 
and  purpose  to  it  for  their  own  protection,  comfort,  and  gen- 
eral welfare.  From  this  proposition  follows  the  corollary  that 
the  state  cannot  be  better  than  the  citizens  who  compose  it 
Our  whole  scheme  of  education,  th^efore,  has  aimed  at  the 
perfection  of  the  individual. 

The  philosophical  theory  upon  which  rests  the  structure  of 
our  national  life  is  that  the  individual  has  ultimate  worth  quite 
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apart  from  his  value  as  means  to  an  end.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  state  exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  individ- 
uals the  largest  measure  of  freedom  and  of  opportunity  for 
developing  their  own  inherent  qualities.  It  has  no  ends  of  its 
own  to  serve,  but  is  itself  the  means  to  an  end.  In  accordance 
with  this  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  state,  we  are  able 
to  believe  implicitly  in  the  value  of  our  form  of  government 
for  ourselves  without  feeling  under  any  obUgation  to  conv^ 
other  peoples  to  our  way  of  thinldng.  If  they  find  some 
other  system  better  suited  to  their  n^ds,  we  are  under  no 
necessity  of  urging  them  to  change.  Freedom  under  law  we 
demand  for  ourselves,  and  we  accord  to  others  the  untram- 
meled  privil^e  of  seeking  their  ideals  in  their  own  fashion. 

The  danger  inherent  in  our  theory  lies  in  the  tendency  to 
emphasize  rights  and  privileges  at  the  expense  of  duty.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  our  educational  system  compares  some- 
what unfavorably  with  the  German.  In  our  efforts  to  equalize 
opportunities  and  to  develop  personalities,  we  confer  favors 
lavishly  upon  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  Free  books, 
free  tuition,  free  clinics,  free  baths,  free  pleasure  of  many 
kinds  are  provided.  These  are  dangerous  gifts,  unless  there 
is  built  up  in  the  children  who  recdve  them  a  gradually  in- 
creasing sense  of  responsibility.  The  examples  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome  warn  us  against  impoverishing  the  people  ,by  gifts 
i^thout  adequate  service  in  return.  The  Grerman  State,  which 
exacts  obedience  without  consent  of  the  governed,  may  be  no 
more  impersonal  and  abstract  than  an  American  State  which 
assumes  to  be  the  dispense  of  favors  to  which  the  citizens 
do  not  allr  contribute. 

The  spectacle  of  the  great  German  nation  rallying  to  its 
support  in  a  critical  period  of  its  history  all  its  men  and 
women,  all  its  youths  and  maidens,  is  one  of  lliose  inspiring 
sights  to  which  the  blood  leaps  wi^  a  thrill.  Such  an  ev^t 
cannot  happen  without  long  and  careful  training  in  advance. 
Though  we  may  not  agree  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  call 
is  made,  we  do  pay  our  respect  to  the  system  which  makes 
the  response  possible.  Surely  much  of  the  selfishness  which 
is  prevalent  wherever  rights  are  exalted  over  duties  must  have 
been  purged  away.  The  credit  for  the  work  of  purification 
must  be  awarded  to  the  German  school. 

For  us,  as  Americans,  the  problem  quite  plainly  set  is  to 
effect  a  like  purification  for  nobler  ends  than  war.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  call  will  never  be  to  arms,  but  always  to 
the  higher  life  of  the  spirit,  to  which  selfishness  is  just  as 
hostile  as  it  is  to  the  far^-flung  battle  line. 
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PART  THREE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a  result  of  my  observation  abroad  I  have  the  honor  to 
offer  a  few  recommendations  as  follows: 

I  — The  development  of  a  larger  sense  of  responsibility  in 
pupils  shotdd  be  undotaken  in  all  schools  from  the  lowest  to 
iSoft  highest 

2 — There  should  be  a  socialization  of  the  work  in  all 
schools  in  order  to  substitute  a  social  for  an  egoistic  ideal 
in  growing  children. 

3  —  There  should  be  a  highly  developed  adaptation  of  the 
school  system  to  the  needs  of  all  kinds  of  children. 

4  —  The  value  of  concreteness  of  instruction  should  be 
given  full  recognition. 

5  —  There  should  be  a  large  increase  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial in  all  grades  of  the  schools. 

6  —  There  should  be  a  studied  effort  to  increase  the  amount 
of  teaching  done  in  the  school,  and  to  decrease  the  assignments 
for  home  work. 

7  —  There  should  be  active  co-operation  of  schools,  em- 
ployers, and  workmen  by  means  of  consultative  committees. 

8  —  Compulsory  visits  to  museums  and  galleries  should  be 
made  by  children  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  subjects  relftted  to  the  school  work. 

9^ — Compulsory  visits  to  places  of  literary  and  historic 
and  industrial  interest  within  easy  reach  of  the  school  should 
be  made  by  children  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  a  knowledge  of  the  environment  and 

a  sense  of  civic  pride. 

10  —  There  should  be  occasional  compulsory  excursions 
to  parks  and  playgrounds  and  to  the  country.  The  length  of 
these  excursions  should  be  determined  by  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

II  —  For  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  forces  that  make 
for  lawlessness  and  selfishness,  great  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  duty.  To  this  end  instruction  in  civics  should 
receive  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  in  the  school  program. 

12 — Thtn  should  be  much  physical  training  in  the  open 

air. 
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13  —  There  should  be  a  new  t3rpe  of  commercial  course 
wherein  the  chief  emphasis  would  be  upon  training  for  that 
very  large  number  of  commercial  positions  which  do  not  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  stenography. 

14 — A  careful  study  of  several  systems  of  education  in 
foreign  cities  serves  to  emphasize  the  superior  value  of  the 
Cincinnati  co-operative  plan  of  education.  This  plan  should 
be  extended. 

15  —  There  is  room  in  our  educational  system  for  a  school 
like  the  German  Technikum,  which  requires  practical  expe- 
rience of  two  or  more  years  as  a  condition  of  entrance.  Such 
a  school  would  appeal  strongly  to  many  who  go  to  work 
early  through  necessity,  and  who  would  like  to  return  to 
school  later  if  tradition  were  not  against  them. 

16  —  There  should  be  an  arts  and  crafts  school  with  a 
well-defined  vocational  purpose. 

17  —  A  continuation  school  system  modeled  upon  the 
Munich  plan  with  instruction  for  ten  hours  a  week  should  be 
established  for  the  benefit  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  insist 
on  going  to  work  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  at  which  they 
are  permitted  by  law  to  leave  the  regular  day  schools.  The 
continuation  school  should  not  be  offered  as  a  substitute  ioi: 
the  Cincinnati  co-operative  'plan»  but  only  as  an  aid  to  those 
young  people  who  .can  not  or  will  not  av^  themselves  of  the 
better  opportunity. 

18 — Both  German  and  English  experience  show  the  eco- 
nomic value  which  the  community  receives  by  establishing  op- 
portunities for  adult  workers  to  increase  their  industrial  effi- 
ciency. Classes  for  adults  should  become  a  recognized  part 
of  the  Cincinnati  school  system. 

19  —  There  should  be  extensive  development  of  the  sys- 
tem of  vocational  guidance  to  the  end  that  the  schools  may 
be  enabled  to  perform  the  largest  measure  of  service  to  pupils 
according  to  their  individual  abilities  and  needs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  W.  GOSLING, 
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